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| Tue beginning of a new year is proverbially a time of buoyancy, when 
hope flies on a light wing. That virgin land ahead, the unlived year, may 
hold in store for us the lovely realisation of our dearest dreams. Its very 
| virginity, its futurity, is a promise of the fulfilment which we have been 
hitherto denied. The beginning of the year, at least, wields the rare 
power of momentarily overcoming the weary weight of past frustration. 
The years we have lived have cheated our hopes and mocked our dreams. 
_ But here is the New Year. You never can tell. ‘ Hope springs eternal in 
_ the human breast,’ and from those hours and moments as they uncoil 
_ themselves may come the prize we so long have sought. Why not? So 
» till the noonday hour strikes on the first day of the new year, we despise 
| the witness of the past and hopefully wish one another, ‘Happy New 
| Year.’ For a few headstrong hours we proclaim our belief in the possi- 
bility of miracle. 
Now it seems to me well-nigh impossible to sustain, for the briefest 
_ of moments, any spirit of buoyancy and optimism at the threshold of 
| 1946. The new year in its earliest dawn is already heavy with gloom. 
_ From those laden, lowering clouds presaging storms, it is difficult, to say 
| the least, to extract any sustenance for the spirit of hope. So varied and 
incalculable a quantity is human nature, however, that there are people 
_ who, if they were to meet a condemned criminal on his grim way to the 
_ gallows, would wish him a happy new year, if it happened to be January 
» the first. Such exuberance, not to put too fine a point on it, is a little 
bit thoughtless, especially if we think of the unfortunate condemned, 
| whose prospects for the new year are anything but happy. Such levity 
is most surely calculated to destroy whatever remote chances of happi- 
| ness 1946 may hold in store for the world, and particularly for the 
Western world. We shall all be well advised to match the grey grim- 
» ness of the contemporary scene with a steady, unblinking vision, and risk 
,the wrath of those who are ‘at ease in Zion.’ I offer no apology for 
| refusing to peddle in complacencies. There is much to be said for looking 
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at the bright side, when there is a bright side to be looked at. But there 
is exactly nothing to be said for trying to persuade ourselves (and others) 
that the darkness into which we are passing is bright light. We are at the 
threshold of a time of menace. 


I 


No serious-minded, responsible person surely can still be in any doubt 
whatever that 1946 is opening its fateful career in a sick world. Western 
civilisation is deeply, possibly mortally, stricken. It is significant that 
such terrible statistics as those of the infant death rate of Berlin 4 can be 
made public without affecting the news-distribution of a single daily 
newspaper. This slaughter of the infants does not divert our social 
routine by a hair’s breadth. Sport, films, domestic problems and the 
whole complex of our collective existence do not suffer a moment’s check. 
There is no integrated reaction—a fatal symptom surely. Just as the 
wholesale death of babes fails to register morally, so nations and peoples 
are strangled with as little dislocation of conscience and institutions. 
One is sorely tempted to believe the blasphemy of the Soviet officer of 
Mr. Bernard Newman’s story. Mr. Newman, in a vigorous protest to a 
Red Army officer against injustices inflicted by his soldiery on Polish 
peasants, threatened to expose such injustice and so rouse world con- 
science. The reply of the Soviet officer was : ‘ World conscience ? There 
isn’t such a thing.’ The accumulating evils of our time seem to have 
paralysed our moral nerve. ‘ 

Such horrors as the expulsions of helpless people, which is only one 
among a welter, are obviously evil and menacing to the possibility even of 
the survival of Europe. But what is not so obvious is that the lethargy, 
the sluggishness of the reaction to all these iniquities is still more deadly 
and menacing. This is the most disquieting symptom ofall. In astriking 
passage, the prophet, Jeremiah, bewails the incapability of his people for 
moral response. ‘Were they ashamed when they had committed abomina- 
tion ? Nay they were not at all ashamed, neither could they blush.’ Neither 
could they blush! There lies the deadliest peril of all. It seems to be a 
physiological commonplace that pain is the sign of a vigorous vitality, 
that it is the assertive reaction of the organism to what threatens its 
life. When pain ceases to be felt, it is the writing on the wall. It is the 
signal of an ebbing vitality. Is the moral lethargy of Western civilisation 
in face of the really satanic monstrosities of our age significant of the same 
thing ? Isn’t this question as deserving of consideration by serious men 
as the revival of export trade ? 

Is it some peculiar phantasy of mine to assume that a spiritually 
sensitive society would be brought to a standstill almost by the inhumani- 
ties which civilised Governments perpetrate to-day in the name of 
justice ? Yes, and if you please, in the name of idealism and justice ! 
Just as what was left of peace-time life in our island was brought to a 
standstill after the fall of France? That was the swift reaction of a 


2 Out of every 1,000 babies born in Berlin, 231 die in infancy. 
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people stung into vitality by a terrible threat. But how are we to inter- 
pret the paralysis of European society under the violation of its finest 
traditions, its most precious values, and its most hallowed sanctions ? 
Is it the first flush of a new morality ? Is this the beginning of the trans- 
valuation of all values? Is it Neitszche beginning to become flesh? Is 
it Christian morality in the process of becoming super-Christian—or sub- 
Christian, or, worse still, anti-Christian? Is ‘blushlessness’ the 
emerging sign of super-man ? These questions will not strike the head- 
lines. They will not penetrate the plumpness of Mr. Priestley or fall under 
the spotlight of Mr. A. J. Cummings. But we shall do well to ponder 
them. For our shattered Europe, they are questions that carry the seeds 
of fate. 

Now it is possible to argue that lethargy of response is nothing more 
than the temporary condition of a society exhausted by the terrific 
tensions and strains of six years of war—if such lethargy were a new 
phenomenon in Europe and America, which it is not, by a long chalk. But 
let us grant that, if only to temper the wind to the shorn lamb, or rather 
sheep. (‘Shorn sheep’ is much nearer the mark.) But is the inability 
of an increasing number of self-postulated élite to recognise evil as evil 
when it is committed by a political system and régime which it happens 
to approve—is this also the temporary condition of an exhausted society ? 
Or is it the logical emergence of the denials and rejections of a materialist 
civilisation ? 

It is vastly significant that the question of democracy can be argued 
at all in relation to the totalitarian régimes, from the great Soviet bear 
down to the carrion-pursuing little jackals in Poland, Jugo-Slavia, 
Rumania, etc. It is like affirming the close similarity between black and 
white. It is only possible to a mentality bewitched by dialectics. Talk 
about religion being the opium of the people ! “But what about dialectics 
being the opium of the intelligentsia ?_ Government by discussion (demo- 
cracy) may be good or bad. Government by decree (totalitarianism) may 
be good or bad. What is certain, however, is that they bear not the 
remotest similarity to each other. I can understand the frank preference 
of dictatorship to democracy as a vehicle of certain values. What I 
cannot understand, except as a consequence of a fatal confusion and delusion 
of mind, is the attribution to dictatorship of a superior sort of freedom. 
Men so far bemused will be capable of the uttermost irrationality and self- 
deception. Mr. Priestley, who has become lyrical on his return from 
Russia, betrays not the slightest consciousness of the evils involved in 
the power of the ration-card as an instrument of government. But what 
Mr. Priestley apparently cannot see is nothing compared to what Mr. 
Laski can see. He sees in the Soviet system the successor to Chris- 
tianity. To a mind capable of such a vision, no nightmare will remain 
invisible for long. 

The alarming significance of what may be called the secular left-wing 
mentality is that its perception of what is evil is governed, not by any 
criterion of moral principle, but by its political loyalties and affiliations. 
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Whether certain actions or policies are wrong depends upon who imple- 
ments them, which means, in fact, that power is permitted to override 
morality. What these gentry do not seem to appreciate is that they are 
helping to sabotage the traditional values of European civilisation. The 
Western heritage will most assuredly not be preserved by men who foam 
with indignation over certain actions (e.g., suppression of political opposi- 
tion) when done by opponents, but remain silent, or worse still, rationalise 
as superior morality, when the same actions are done by those whom they 
politically approve. 

Here, then, are two grave symptoms of the sickness of contemporary 
Europe. First, the dreadful disparity between the inhuman horrors daily 
perpetrated in Europe, and the reaction to them, which is feeble and 
pitiful. Second, the confusion of principles and values increasingly 
characteristic of a growing intellectual minority. These two phenomena 
constitute a terrible burden for 1946 at its very beginning. The fate of 
1946 depends partly on whether we car learn the nature of the sickness 
afflicting our generation. 

















II 


One of the first essentials for any serious attempt at understanding 
the sickness of our time is a sense of proportion, of congruity between 
cause and effect. It surely savours of levity to derive great ills in State 
and Society from trivial or superficial derangement. I can recall a Hyde 
Park orator on one occasion who, after long and passionate speechifying, 
finally traced all the evils of the world to a wrong diet. Poverty, unem- 
ployment, exploitation were all the result, not merely of insufficient food, 
but of the wrong kind of food. The solution, therefore, was simply a 
right diet, which he was happily able to prescribe. It consisted of a 
correct mixture of plum and apple, which he called ‘ plumple.’ It was as 
easy as that! Is such a diagnosis, however, any sillier or shallower, for 
instance, than the analysis which discovers the final cause of social ills 
in some external, institutional maladjustment? It is precisely this 
diagnosis, in varying forms, which seems to obsess the secular mind of 
to-day. Its dominant expression is Marxism, which derives the entire 
tragedy of history from a struggle for the control of material resources. 
But many anti-Marxists, for all practical purposes, move on essentially 
the same superficial level. 

‘ A little less of the classics [said Mr. H. G. Wells] and a trifle more of 
biology, and the psycho-analysts would have understood that this “sense of 
sin ’’ of theirs is neither more nor less than the natural discomfort of an imper- 
fectly adapted animal to its environment. It has no more to do with some 
profound universal conviction of transgression than a coat that is tight under 
the arms or the wrong spectacles.’ ? 

The inexplicable thing in this attitude is why the trouble is not corrected, 
if it is reducible to institutional terms ! 

2 Vide p. 113, You Can’t Be Too Careful (Secker & Warburg, 1941). In the bleak 
despair of his latest book, Mind at the End of its Tether, Mr. Wells, in my judgment, comes 
nearer to greatness than in all his previous work. 
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This shallow type of diagnosis is itself a symptom of spiritual disease. 
It is a peculiarly modern aberration, which especially seems to afflict the 
secular scientific mind. What possible hope can there be for mankind 
that 1946 will witness any fundamental change if ‘ plumpism ’ persists, 
if modern man continues to ignore the internal abyss? None are so 
foolish as to maintain that muscular paralysis can be attributed to a 
cold in the head. But that is exactly the etiology exhibited in the sphere 
of social diagnosis. Its continuance is certain to intensify the crisis of 
our civilisation. It has become an imperative necessity to transcend the 
merely institutional habit of thinking. 

We can approach this grave problem of a just and adequate apprecia- 
tion of the malaise of our time if we contrast the dominant ‘ ideologies ’ * 
of two quite distinct eras of European civilisation, the twelfth century 
(‘the golden century ’) and our own, the twentieth. These two eras are 
absolutely distinct and different, even though it may be historically 
impossible to fix the frontier line between them. They symbolise two 
opposed worlds, characterised by different ideas, values and institutions. 

Twelfth century Europe was dominated by two decisive features. 
First, the existence of God was dynamically taken for granted. I do not 
mean by this that belief in God was never challenged or denied. It was. 
But the denial was deeply felt to be something abnormal, perverse. I am 
not concerned, for the moment, whether this was true or false. My point 
is to establish the question of fact. Belief in God as superhuman reality 
was part and parcel of the medieval man’s unconscious mind. It was 
therefore outside his range to contemplate the idea of humanity as a self- 
existent absolute. Mankind was, by definition, a subordinate entity 
first, last and all the time. Medieval man never got away from the con- 
sciousness of the limitation and restraint within which humanity had its 
being. 

Together with this unquestioned acceptance of a transcendent Being 
with its resulting subordination of society, there went another idea 
almost as important. Earthly existence, being the sphere of subordinate 
man, was regarded as derivatory, secondary and incomplete. The world 
of time and space was related to another, higher, world-order. Medieval 
man thought of himself as a being of two worlds—the temporal, present, 
world ; and an invisible, eternal, world. However much the invisible 
world was ignored in the daily routine, it was never completely forgotten. 
It was always allowed for. 

Now the twentieth century is dominated by an ideology nearly com- 
pletely opposite. Belief in any being or reality higher than collective 
humanity has ceased to be an element in the unconscious mind of the 
typical modern man. Conscious belief in God, varying in depth, may still 
be widespread, but it no longer pervades the subconscious mind of to-day. 
The denial of the divine existence has become customary. The modern 


’ The word ‘ ideology ’ couldn’t be resisted indefinitely. Perhaps I may be rather naive 
to expect the reader to congratulate me on having refrained so long from the use of a word 
which has become an incantation in current sociological writing. 

Vou. CXXXIX—No. 827 a* 
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temper has acclimatised itself to the denial of belief in God. Equally the 
idea of humanity as absolute self-existence has become natural. It calls 
forth no astonishment or incredulity. It is part of the mental furniture 
of the age. 

Together with the passing of the unconscious acceptance of belief in 
God passes also the idea of the nature of existence in this world. It 
becomes final, primary and decisive. This world becomes the arena of 
human destiny. It inevitably follows that man will lay greater stress 
upon the possibility of his own achievements. Consciousness of the 
limitation of human power will tend to evaporate. Whilst modern man 
will acknowledge in theory the abstract idea of limitation, in fact he 
forgets it and the immemorial sin of Hubris has free play. Only time is 
necessary for the realisation of omnipotence. 

From the twelfth century onwards, the transformation of ideology 
from belief in God and the provisional character of earthly existence to 
an absolute, self-existent humanity, with a single dimension of existence 
in this world only, is accompanied by a process of social disintegration 
(and individual disintegration too), in which power tends to attain 
supreme value. In the political theory of the Middle Ages, power was 
anchored to morality, to conscience. It is significant that the process of 
divorcing power from morality begins in the earliest modern theory—.g., 
Marsilio of Padua, Machiavelli, etc——until in the twentieth century 
power becomes a primary, absolute value, as in Lenin, Hitler, etc. That 
is to say, power becomes an absolute dogma at the point or phase when 
collective man becomes absolute and self-existent. Within the setting of 
this power process, there is discernible the decay of one sanction after 
another, until, at last, the worst evils can be rationalised and justified, 
as we see them justified to-day by the fellow-travellers of an atheist 
ideology. Human well-being is identified with expanding material con- 
sumption, for the achievement of which no iniquity or immorality is 
barred. In the pursuit of bigger bellies, scarlet sin is transformed into 
white virtue. When humanity becomes absolute, the individual suffers 
de-humanisation. This is the situation in which Europe finds itself to-day 
after its ‘emancipation ’ from belief in God and in the secondary character 
of existence in this world. 

Nineteen Hundred and Forty-Six, at its inception, sees the crisis of 
modern secular man coming to a head. Hitherto, the declining capital 
of European tradition and culture has acted as a brake on the accelerating 
descent of civilisation to the abyss. Nothing—absolutely nothing—can 
prevent the final destruction of European civilisation without a renewal 
of its traditional values and beliefs. Of all the delusions entertained by 
the progressive secular mentality of to-day, the greatest of them all is the 
delusion that a humanity finally freed from any idea of subordination to, 
and dependence upon, any reality higher than itself will be able to solve 
the problems oppressing the world to-day. A finally absolute humanity, 
which means the sanctification of power, will be torn limb from limb by 
its own inherent contradictions. It will be unable to solve a single one of 
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the fundamental social problems of to-day. Not one. On the contrary, 
every one will be intensified. I am well aware that what has been written 
here will appear impossibly remote and fantastic to the purely secular 
mind, in which, if it happens to be progressive and Marxist, theology is 
identified with Fascism, of the brown variety, of course! But to minds 
not yet completely hardened or corrupted, I may point out that we live 
in an age in which reality frequently outruns phantasy. So theology 
which, at present, may seem remote, may swiftly be rehabilitated in 
minds yet open. Events in 1946 will certainly have some surprises in 
store. Let us hope that among them will be some recovery of theological 
thinking. 
D. R. Davres. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS : AN HISTORICAL RET ROSPECT 


As lately as two years ago it was considered a sign of bad taste, if not of 
absolute disaffection, to make in public any suggestion that could be 
- interpreted as critical of Russia ; to say, for example, that her Press was 
not free or that she was not, in the Anglo-American understanding of that 
term, a democratic country. The Communists and neo-Communists were 
reinforced in their clamour for a ‘second front’ by that element in 
British public opinion which habitually regards foreign affairs as a field 
for the exercise of disinterested charity and was ready to court the risks of 
a premature invasion of north-western Europe in order to help Russia. 
Those who could believe in a ‘new’ world had no difficulty in believing 
in a ‘new’ Russia ; and even less credulous people hoped that a perma- 
nent understanding, on a decent and constructive basis, would emerge 
from the comradeship of war. Russia was more popular in this country 
than she had been at any time since 1815. 

Russian popularity at the end of the Napoleonic Wars was based on a 
number of fairly solid considerations. Only twice in the course of the 
long struggle had Russia swerved to the side of France; once on a 
personal whim of the Tsar’s, once under extreme pressure and after 
bloody defeats. The Treaty of Tilsit (1807), unlike the Ribbentrop— 
Molotov agreement, was concluded when the over-mighty Power of the 
day had already established its dominance, when Austria had been beaten 
at Austerlitz and Prussia at Jena and when Russia’s own financial system 
was on the verge of collapse. It was never popular in Russia, and the 
failure of the French invasion which followed its repudiation was 
universally acknowledged to have been a main cause of Napoleon’s 
downfall. 

Russia, moreover, had not been content with repelling Napoleon, at 
great cost to her armies as well as to his. Many of the Russian generals 
were disposed to stand on the frontiers, but the Tsar, Alexander I, had a 
nobler and more ambitious conception of Russia’s duty to Europe. Ten 
years before he had explained to Pitt that the countries of Europe, after 
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liberation, should be ‘ assured of liberties on a solid basis.’ Since then he 
had been increasingly influenced by German mysticism and Lutheran 
pietism, and he had come to the conclusion that society could only rest 
safely on a Christian basis. It was true that the Holy Alliance which was 
born of this belief seemed to most Englishmen (and to a good many 
Russians) ‘a sublime piece of mysticism and nonsense.’ But Russia 
had unselfishly thrown herself into the final struggle against Napoleon. 
There is no reason to doubt that, if he had been victorious at Waterloo, 
she would have played her full part unti] he was defeated. Even though 
she had been opposed to Britain during the Vienna negotiations over the 
questions of Poland and Saxony she had amended her original policy to 
some slight extent: she had not opposed Britain in any matter which 
was a primary British interest, and she had been helpful in such subordi- 
nate matters as the question of the Ionian Islands. Although an 
independent Poland did not emerge from the peace settlement the 
Congress Kingdom of Poland was not made part of Russia and was 
furnished with a constitution that accorded fairly well with the best 
contemporary, liberal models. Although Alexander wished to be the sole 
channel of benefits to the Poles it was beyond contradiction that he did 
most sincerely desire their welfare and his treatment of them accorded 
with the relatively generous treatment of Finland after it was conquered 
from Sweden in 1809. To the Tory Government in England Alexander 
stood as a loyal ally against any possible revival of Napoleonic ambitions 
or French chauvinism ; and even if critics of the Tory Government could 
not claim Alexander as a Liberal they were bound to admit that he was 
influenced by liberalism and showed a notable respect for the local 
autonomies of his subject peoples. Within the next twenty years Russia 
had lost practically the whole of its capital of popularity with the British 
public. This time the process of disillusion has been much faster. We 
are still only at a date when we can reckon the end of hostilities in Europe 
as distant in months, but already the bulk of public opinion (which is a 
thing quite distinct from The Times and the B.B.C.) regards Russian 
policy as the main potential threat to the security of Britain and the 
peace of the world. 

The prudent man, witnessing such a violent swing of opinion in so 
short a time may recall how, a century ago, David Urquhart, most 
impetuous of Turcophils, worked himself in the course of his Russophobia 
to the belief that English statesmen, perhaps even Palmerston himself, 
had taken Russian bribes to betray British interests. And he may recall, 
as well, Lord Salisbury’s remark that 


‘ you must either disbelieve altogether in the existence of the Russians or you 
must believe that they will be at Kandahar next year. Public opinion recognizes 
no middle holding ground.’ 


Yet public opinion to-day is not entirely to be blamed, either in this 
county or (so far as it is similarly handicapped) in Russia. Each country 
is to-day very much of a terra incognita to the other. It was not so to 
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anything like the same extent in the last century. Alexander I was, for 
a time, profoundly influenced by the ideas of western Europe; so were 
many of the officers of the Russian army, and the unhappy conspirators 
of the Decembrist rising of 1825 were moved by all sorts of imported 
theories, revolutionism from France, constitutionalism from England and 
America. There are no influences of such power at work on Russia to-day 
in the sphere of politics. Even in the police-states of Nicholas I and 
Alexander III it was easier to read foreign books and to hear of foreign 
ideas than it is in Russia to-day. Even Nicholas I paid a visit to England ; 
which is more than M, Stalin has done or is likely to do. 

Public opinion, however, is not the last word and it is worth while 
noting some illustrations of its past exaggerations and limitations and 
comparing it both with the facts and with official policy towards the 
facts. By 1835, as we have noticed, Russian popularity in Britain was 
breaking down, not at one, but at almost every point, and was being 
replaced by that mixture of fear and hatred which finally flared up in 
1853-4. One point of acute Anglo-Russian friction was the question of 
Constantinople and the Straits. In 1833 Russia assumed, by invitation, 
the réle of protector of Turkey and concluded with her the Treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi which British opinion, both official and public, regarded 
over-hastily as the prelude to Russian conquest. In 1834 David Urquhart 
published his famous pamphlet, England, France, Russia and Turkey. It 
argued that Russia, unless checked, would not merely acquire control of 
Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, but would reduce the central European 
states to satellites and then proceed to the subjugation of France ; thus 
destroying the balance of power throughout Europe. Urquhart’s 
pamphlet went into one edition after another: in the next year his views 
were being propounded in the House of Commons and the anti-Russian 
panic had fairly begun. 

It was encouraged by the fact that Russian influence was being 
extended elsewhere than in Turkey ; against Persia, for instance in the 
war of 1826-8. Behind Persia stood Afghanistan, and behind Afghanistan 
stood India. Lord Ellenborough, who was at the Board of Control from 
1828 to 1830, expressed the views of a large body of Anglo-Indian opinion 
when he said, ‘ Our policy in Europe and Asia ought to be the same, to 
pull down the Russian power.’ His views were at once encouraged and 
echoed by the British officers who in those days wandered through all 
the strange, wild lands between British India and the Russian frontier : 
faulty, often enough, in their judgment (but they paid for their faults) ; 
impeccable in their integrity, their courage and their devotion : Moorcroft 
who died on the road to Herat, Arthur Conolly slain by the Amir of 
Bokhara, Alexander Burnes murdered in Kabul. Their reports, by and 
large, were concerned with the real or supposed designs of Russia ; and 
the complement to Urquhart’s pamphlet was the work entitled Progress 
and Present Positions of Russia in the East, written by McNeill, British 
Minister at Teheran, and published in 1836. 

By that time a third and still more fruitful cause of Anglo-Russian 
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dissension had come into play. During his later years Alexander I had 
allowed the liberal constitution granted to Congress Poland to be twisted 
and warped, and his successor, Nicholas I, followed the same policy 
deliberately. In 1830 the Polish rebellion began with a rising in Warsaw. 
Its progress was watched by nearly all classes and parties in England with 
a keen, if ingenuous, sympathy ; its ultimate failure was mourned by 
most public men, save for a few eccentrics like Cobden; and though 
neither Britain nor France could do anything to assist the Poles, resent- 
ment at the Russian treatment of them remained as an active, and, in the 
course of time, a prolific sentiment in both countries. And, as Russia 
became year by year more of a police-state under the martinet Tsar, 
Nicholas I, sympathy for the Poles was absorbed in the larger fear and 
detestation of Russia as the home and epitome of reactionary despotism. 
From the middle of the thirties, as the late Professor Temperley put it, 


“the materials for a war were thus ready-made, and henceforth England 
depended on the discretion of her statesmen to avert it.’ 


Public opinion in this country regarded Russian policy as malicious, 
effective and consistent. In point of fact, every one of these adjectives 
had to be most carefully qualified. Undoubtedly there were Russian 
aspirations in the direction of Afghanistan, and perhaps of India; but 
they were rather the aspirations of individual adventurers, and sometimes 
of provincial governors, than of official Russian policy ; and, in any event, 
Russia was to be sufficiently engaged for the next thirty years in the 
conquest of Caucasia. Nor did she exact her pound of flesh (or what 
Palmerston thought was her pound of flesh) under the Treaty of Unkiar- 
Skeiessi. There was certainly one party in Russia even then which would 
have occupied Constantinople. But there was another party which 
preferred to preserve the siatus quo in respect of Turkey. Metternich, 
who understood this perfectly well and who saw that this latter party was 
in the ascendant, viewed the problem with much more coolness and much 
less alarm than did Palmerston. But even Palmerston had to admit that 
on several questions Russia had acted towards us with an obvious desire 
for accommodation. She had done so, on the whole, in the matter of the 
Greek war of independence ; and, more decisively, in our dispute with 
France in the Levant. 

Although he might appear as an ogre in British eyes, Nicholas I most 
sincerely desired peace with Britain, and in the ‘forties was ready to 
support her in arms if she were attacked by France. On three separate 
occasions, in 1840, in 1844 and in 1853, he tried to arrive at an agreement 
which, though not designed to break up the Ottoman empire, should 
provide for joint measures to be taken in the event of its break-up. What 
he wanted, what he thought he had obtained from Lord Aberdeen, then 
Foreign Secretary, in 1844, was the word of an English gentleman. What 
he did not understand, or did not appreciate, was Palmerston’s warning, 
that an engagement must be either verbal, or contained in a written 
instrument. If the former, it could only bind the men who were parties 
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to it and could certainly not bind their successors in office : if the latter, 


‘it would scarcely be consistent with the spirit of the British constitution for 
the crown to enter into a binding engagement of such a nature, without placing 
it formally on record, so that parliament might have an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion thereupon.’ 


The British constitution was not, in 1840, a democratic one by our 
contemporary standards, but it is impossible to believe that any British 
statesman of that day would have consented, or dared, to act as one of a 
‘ Big Three ’ or that, if he had, Parliament would have been content to 
condone so much and to know so little as it did in respect of the conferences 
at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. 

This long historical retrospect can properly conclude with the Crimean 
War. So far as Britain is concerned we have seen that Russian action 
represented, at most, a number of long-term rather than immediate 
threats to British interests and that official Russian policy desired to 
minimise and not to aggravate these points of friction. But we have also 
seen that for many years British public opinion had conceived an almost 
pathological distrust and suspicion of Russia. It was a powder-magazine 
waiting for a spark. Unhappily, a supply of sparks was provided by 
Napoleon III’s introduction of the question, familiar, though usually 
unintelligible, to us since our schooldays, of the Holy Places. This he 
apparently did, without considering its consequences, in order to conciliate 
Catholic, clerical opinion in France. Here, incidentally, is an example of 
the effect on foreign policy of domestic opinion. Another is provided by 
the Russian reaction to the French sucvess in the matter of the Holy 
Places, in December, 1852. A religious issue had been raised, one that 
the most ignorant Russian peasant could understand had been settled 
to the humiliation of his co-religionists in Palestine. Still another example 
of the force of public opinion came from Turkey in the outburst of 
religious and ultra-nationalist feeling, expressed in the riots of September, 
1853, which made any further concessions by the Turkish Government to 
the Russian morally and even physically impossible. Finally, there was 
the wave of furious indignation with which England heard the news of the 
so-called ‘ massacre ’ off Sinope of a Turkish squadron at the hands of a 
Russian. In the trough rather than on the crest of that wave Aberdeen’s 
Government ‘ drifted ’ into war. 

The moral of this chapter of Anglo-Russian relations is sufficiently 
clear. Neither Lord Aberdeen nor Nicholas I wanted war, but the 
Governments of which they were respectively the heads drifted into war 
because they failed to settle the issues between them before a great mass 
of inflammable public opinion had got alight and had made a peaceful 
settlement impossible. It is to be observed that, at the time of the 
Crimean War, Russian threats to real British interests were much less 
serious than they were in the ’seventies, both in Europe and Asia. 

The application of this moral to our present circumstances is not easy. 
For a time it seemed (perhaps it was meant to seem) that it would be 
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unnecessary to undertake the task. The “isterbing factor, public 
opinion, might have been, and for a time was, anesthetised in this 
country. In the anxieties of war any agreerrent which kept Russia as an 
active ally had obviously a good deal to t+) said for it. Moreover, the 
character of British public opinion had greatly changed over the last 
hundred years. It had become both mre cynical and more tractable. 
Its passion for the rights of oppressed peoples had somewhat waned and 
its capacity for independent critical jidgment had become largely 
atrophied ; a development assisted by the emasculation of the Press and 
the institution of the B.B.C. In these circumstances there was a reason- 
able chance that it would not trouble itself about the trends and implica- 
tions of Russian policy ; or, at least, would remain under its anesthetic 
until the most troublesome points at issue had been settled. The art of 
war was developing too quickly, the fabric of civilisation was rotting too 
quickly, to allow of a long period for settling these points. But three 
statesmen, able to take binding decisions untrammelled by a critical 
public opinion, might reach a settlement which the next generation would 
have to accept as a fait accompli. 

This plan (though the word, almost certainly, is far too precise) would 
have been easier of accomplishment in this country but for our ‘ Moscow 
patriots.’ In their anxiety to remain on good terms with Russia at all 
costs they did not merely deny the existence of totalitarianism in Russia, 
but endowed the Russian state and the Russian people with individual 
and collective virtues which were beyond human attainment. They 
attributed to the Russian Government a standard of rectitude which 
could not have been reached by a Cabinet of evangelical or mildly 
tractarian Liberals, all privately engaged (like so many Victorian Lord 
Chancellors) in the compilation of books of devotion. Consequently, 
every divergence on the part of Russia from this artificial standard was 
the more keenly felt. Furnished with a long spoon one might sup with 
the devil and enjoy it, but to detect horns under the curls of an innocent 
curate might well cause apprehension. 

More seriously, however, the patients (Britain and America) came out 
of the anesthetic long before they should have done. In the case of 
America the anesthetic was a local rather than a general one. Here, it 
was much more effective (whiffs of it taint the air yet), but not strong 
enough for its purpose. It had become a matter of habit for The Times to 
. substitute its own conception of expediency for other considerations. It 
was not so easy, for instance, for Mr. Eden in the debate on Yalta to 
pretend that he was really satisfied. There was always a critical minority 
which could not be duped or silenced and, as usually happens to a resolute 
minority if it holds out long enough, it gradually received reinforcements. 

But the vital factor was Russian impetuosity, to use a neutral word. 
M. Stalin had no particular obligation to the British or to the American 
people. But he had an obligation to behave correctly towards Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt. It is not clear what advantages the Russians 
thought they had to gain by taking unilateral action at a very early stage 
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on points of only secondary importance; on the recognition of the 
Italian Government, for example. No doubt it was a temptation to 
Russia to secure such diplomatic triumphs in a theatre of war where she 
had no troops engaged ; but they were only cheap triumphs. They were, 
however successful, fatally successful, in that they were met by formal 
reprobation, but by no effective counter-action. The only valid plea in 
mitigation that could have been made by Hitler before a court for the 
trial of war criminals would have been that his crimes had been made too 
easy for him: the same plea as is usually advanced on behalf of clerks 
and cashiers convicted of embezzlement. There was very little that the 
Russians could do wrong two or three years ago, and so there was the less 
compulsion upon them to do right. 

Whatever the reason, they proceeded to indulge in something like an 
orgy of unilateral actions and intransigent diplomacy. The ordinary 
man in the street in this country might not be very much disturbed by the 
news that Russia had concluded a separate economic pact with Hungary 
or was taking from Roumania oil belonging to British companies. But 
no British Government can be expected to like such conduct, or, when 
it is exposed to it, to pretend that full co-operation has been achieved 
with the country that practises it. Once the myth of full co-operation 
had been exploded there were too many ugly doings in Europe for all of 
them to escape notice. There had been growing up in England for a few 
months a fairly shrewd idea of the condition of things in Poland, and 
when it was announced in the middle of October that Russian units were 
to be sent there, upon the invitation of the so-called Polish Government, 
to end the ‘ epidemic of banditry ’ it was evident that not even Russia 
could maintain any longer the thin pretence. that the Poles were settling 
down peacefully under the Lublin régime. When ‘ Marshal’ Tito was 
driven to complain publicly of reaction in Yugo-Slavia upon the resigna- 
tion of the three members who joined his Government after the conclusion 
of the Tito-Subacic agreement of last December, the fact became clear, 
even to his admirers, that he is a dictator holding down a restive country ; 
and it was emphasised by Mr. Bevin’s query in the Commons, why 
Yugo-Slavia needed an army of 400,000—500,000 men. When the 
Manchester Guardian made its remarkable recantation after the failure of 
the conference of Foreign Ministers it was clear that disillusionment with 
Russia had spread very far and very wide. 

The standard excuse for Russian conduct may be illustrated from an 
article by Mr. Alexander Werth, published in the Sunday Times of 
October 21st. It can be fairly epitomised by saying that Russian excesses 
(though Mr. Werth uses no such expression) are due in part to Russian 
dismay at the disappearance of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill from the 
international scene, and, chiefly, to the use and the announcement of the 
atomic bomb. These, according to Mr. Werth, have produced in Russia 
‘ a feeling of great distrust of the “ capitalist world ” and a sudden feeling 
of insecurity at a time when it was least expected, and, secondly, a feeling 
of injured pride and prestige.’ 
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Mr. Werth’s argument explains a good deal and it is reinforced by the 
declaration of the Moscow Radio on October 30th, that if the United 
States allowed the atomic bomb to influence its foreign policy there could 
be no lasting peace. But the fatal flaw in Mr. Werth’s argument arises 
from his neglect of the time-factor. If he could have shown that, until 
the announcement of the atomic bomb, Russia had pursued a liberal 
and co-operative policy and that only thereafter had she adopted an 
illiberal and unco-operative policy he would have gone a long way to 
prove his case. In fact, however, the present Russian policy is only a 
somewhat intensified form (intensified perhaps by nervousness about the 
atomic bomb) of the policy she has been pursuing for a long time. 

And that policy has very obvious roots. One is that of Russification 
of the various subject peoples, such as the inhabitants of the Baltic 
states: a policy repudiated by Alexander I, but pursued fairly con- 
sistently since his day and very energetically by Nicholas III. The 
second. is the perfectly natural assumption on the part of a totalitarian 
state that totalitarianism is the best form of government and that the 
methods by which it was established in Russia are proper methods to be 
followed elsewhere. The third is Russian imperialism in the modern 
and infinitely more dangerous form of Communism. 

There is nothing remarkable about all this, save for two things. One 
is our assumption that the Russian state could act, except under extra- 
ordinary pressure, in any other way than that in which it was formed to 
act. The other is the Russian assumption that Britain and America can 
be tricked and bluffed and bullied indefinitely. Each of these betrays a 
perturbing degree of ignorance. It took, roughly speaking, about twenty- 
nine years of gradually worsening relations between Britain and Russia, 
from 1825 to 1854, to involve the two countries in the Crimean War. 
During that period, although Russia was a police-state, it showed no 
desire to export the principles of its domestic régime very far. It could 
not be tempted into rash action by the belief that there was any party 
in Britain or France which wanted to re-model either of those countries 
on the lines of Nicholas I. And, in international politics, it was in several 
instances more accommodating than it has been given credit for being. 
A police-state which knows perfectly well that it has a market in every 
country in the world for the export of its principles of government and 
is, in addition, obstinately unaccommodating in international relations, 
is a very different thing. 

If we are to avoid disaster we must realise this. And the Russians 
must realise that we realise it.1 There was no more potent cause of the 
Crimean War than the belief of Nicholas I in the existence of two non- 
existent facts: that he had somehow achieved an understanding with 
Britain and that he had in the British Prime Minister, Aberdeen, a man 
committed to that understanding and able and willing to implement it. 

To conceal our views of Russian policy from the Russians and to give 
way to them on every point except the last is to invite disaster. To trump 

1 M. Molotov’s speech of the 7th November contained no evidence of such a realization. 
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up excuses for them which they themselves must know are not valid ? is 
to encourage them to adopt a position from which they cannot retreat and 
which we cannot admit. One of the classics of British foreign policy is 
Sir Eyre Crowe’s Memorandum on the Present State of British Relations 
with France and Germany, of January 1st, 1907. 


‘ England (he wrote), more than any other non-insular Power, has a direct and 
positive interest in the maintenance of the independence of nations, and 
therefore must be the natural enemy of any country threatening the independ- 
ence of others and the natural protector of the weaker communities. .. . 
History shows that the danger threatening the independence of this or that 
nation has generally arisen, at least in part, out of the momentary predominance 
of a neighbouring State at once militarily powerful, economically efficient, and 
ambitious to extend its frontiers or spread its influence.’ 


Crowe then proceeded to analyse the recent policy of Germany and 
the conclusions to be drawn from it. 


‘ Now, it is quite possible that Germany does not, nor ever will, consciously 
cherish any schemes of so subversive a nature. Her statesmen have openly 
repudiated them with indignation. Their denial may be perfectly honest and 
their indignation justified. . . . But this is not a matter in which England can 
safely run any risks . . . it may well be asked whether it would be right, or 
even prudent, for England to incur any sacrifices or see other, friendly, nations 
sacrificed merely in order to assist Germany in building up step by step the 
fabric of a universal preponderance.’ 


He concluded by recommending on our part 


‘ unvarying courtesy and consideration in all matters of common concern, but 
also . . . a prompt and firm refusal to enter into any one-sided bargains or 
arrangements and the most unbending determination to uphold British rights 
and interests in every part of the globe. There will be no surer or quicker way 
to win the respect of the German government and of the German nation.’ 


For Germany one has now to read Russia ; but, that apart, Crowe’s 
ad vice is still the best. 


W. L. Burn. 


2 E.g., the plea urged in The Times of October 29th, in mitigation of Russia’s conduct 
in eastern Europe, that Britain had always been resolute to prevent foreign interference in 
the Low Countries, an area of great strategic importance to her. Britain was certainly 
resolute in this, as in the case of Belgium in 1830 and the following years. But she did not 
attempt to go beyond the prevention of foreign interference by interfering herself and 
dominating every detail of Belgian life through the medium of a puppet government. 
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FAIR COMMENT 


THE OPPOSITION AND THE UNDERTAKERS 


‘ The country at the moment regards the Government somewhat in the light 
of a military headquarters on the eve of a great and urgently necessary 
operation. It recognises that great operations require careful and complicated 
preparation and planning, and that unless correctly launched they may well 
fail. If at the end of long waiting nothing happens proportionate to the 
patience demanded, the Government will have to pay heavily; but if the 
operation succeeds, the impatient critics will be silenced for a very long time.’ 


It sounds obvious. Does it come from some ‘subversive ’ and Socialist 
organ? No; from the entirely respectable Spectator. It means that 
Oppositions, bent on opposing, ought to wait until grievances, now 
inevitable under any Government, can be demonstrably fastened on the 
Government in power. We have not yet reached that point. Perhaps, 
as The Spectaior so prudently remarks, we may never reach it. Yet we 
need not regret premature attacks if their ‘ ferocity ’ abolishes the formerly 
funereal mood of Ministers; making them, making even Sir Stafford 
Cripps, lively and saucy. Why—who would have believed it ?—the Prime 
Minister’s speech on December 6th was frequently saluted with ‘laughter ’ 
and ‘loud laughter.’ Let us be thankful for Oppositions. The Undertakers 
are now executors. We are not all quite dead. 


‘Keep DEATH OFF THE Roaps’ 


Once more a new national road safety campaign ; now, in the New 
Year, another cry, meant to be impressive—‘ Keep death off the roads.’ 
Posters, films, advertisements, spot-lights, sermons, newspaper articles ; 
the Government, the local authorities, the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Accidents all engaged—with the Minister of War Transport 
explaining that, six months after the end of the war, we are exposed to 
nearly as much danger from accidents on the roads as we were from 
enemy air attacks during the war. More than 100 children are killed 
every month. What indignation if the Nazis had done that! What 
fear, what precautions, if one person in seven died of smallpox! Let the 
collaborating authorities go on with their campaign. We may applaud 
it. We are not compelled to believe that it will succeed. For nothing, no 
persuasion, no warning, no advertisement, has succeeded hitherto. Surely 
the grim truth is that this generation, profoundly corrupted by the 
machines, has grown, not exactly callous, but apathetic, accustomed to the 
tragedy of the roads. It has regularised itself, this horror ; it is part of 
our lives ; we no longer heed it. We pass by on the other side of the 
corpse-scattered highways. If we sincerely desired to stop this slaughter, 
we should insist that, by law, no vehicle taking to the roads should travel 
at more than 30 to 40 miles an hour. Speed is the maniacal craze of our 
time. Motorists deny this. They assert that a skilful driver can travel 
at any speed, and that it is the fool who causes the accidents. Possibly. 
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But then who can stop and avoid the fool if the expert is approaching, in 
the new post-war car, at 50 to 60 miles an hour ? 


THE OFFICIAL BIOGRAPHY 


Not since honest John Morley buried his nose (which was prominent) 
in the mass of Gladstonian correspondence at Hawarden can so formidable 
a task have been entrusted to a biographer as the official life of Lloyd 
George. This is to be written, we hear, by Mr. Malcolm Thompson, of 
whom we are told that he was ‘ for many years on the staff of the Liberal 
Party Organisation.’ . We offer him our sympathy, with a farewell, an auf 
wiedersehen, as he too prepares to get himself temporarily interred amongst 
letters, documents and memoranda nearly as high as some of the Welsh 
hills under which L.G.’s enormous career began ; hills thereafter to be 
frequently invoked in many a Lloyd-Georgian oration. Morley has 
described his conscientious effort ‘to overmaster and compress the raw 
material ’ submitted to him for the Life of Gladstone. About 300,000 papers 
had to be sorted and examined—with the assistance of F. W. Hirst who 
was later to be Morley’s biographer. Gladstone was eminently Victorian 
in this—he was a confirmed hoarder of ‘ raw material.’ He kept every- 
thing—even private dinner invitations. He stored postcards and 
telegrams. 

Must Truth BE LENGTHY ? 


To judge by his own published volumes—the War Memoirs and The 
Truth About the Peace T'reaty—Lloyd George also was a Victorian, in that 
sense: these large histories were fully documented. The ‘truth,’ one must 
conclude, is rarely compendious ; particularly when a famous man is bent 
on self-justification. It follows from this, I fear, that truth, in its pro- 
lixity, often goes unread by the multitude of common readers. Truth in 
three-volume form is also prohibitively expensive. We must borrow it ; 
few can afford to buy it. Lytton Strachey—the anti-Victorian—tried to 
kill the monumental biography by ridicule. He did not succeed. Since 
the Life of Gladstone was published in 1903, have we not had Mr. Garvin’s 
Chamberlain, Mr. Churchill’s Marlborough, and (larger than any) an 
apparently interminable Woodrow Wilson from America? The idle, the 
frivolous, or (merely) the busy have only to wait, however. In due time 
appears the brief, the vivid, but not always friendly, biographical sketch 
or study. This very often exhumes and exhibits the great man ; makes 
him live again ; and rescues him from the three or more official tomes 
where he lay enveloped—‘ as mummies in the mummy-cloth are wound.’ 


MepiavaL TO MoDERNIST 
It gives one a strange sensation of nightmare to pass from the entrance 
hall of the Victoria and Albert Museum, where are the sculptured relics 
rescued from Westminster Abbey, to the brilliantly illuminated inner hall, 
where is the exhibition of paintings by Picasso, and the works, between 
1896 and 1944, of Matisse. Torn from their architectural, their ecclesias- 
tical, setting, the statues and tombs of Westminster present themselves 
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as misplaced grotesques. One can indeed see them clearly—face to face 
—as one never could before ; but somehow they do not look at home, 
appropriately settled ; but rather resentful, exiled. I seemed to discern 
an indignant sneer upon the rudimentary visage of one figure (No. 89) 
that suggested mockery of our age, with a sort of prevision of the Modernist 
crudities on view not far off. 


GROTESQUE AND ARABESQUE 


Matisse is a colourist, as we know, and such achievements as his 
delightful Cap d’ Antibes, and the comparatively conventional Notre Dame 
of 1902, reconcile one to later eccentricities. As to the later and latest 
Picasso, may not a fancy no less morbid than his own, relate him to those 
bizarre stone figures torn from the Gothic, and placed in the late Victorian 
atmosphere of the ugly museum? Tales of the Grotesque and the Ara- 
besque : so Edgar Poe entitled an early collection of his fantastic horrors. 
These grotesqueries of Picasso might borrow the description and apply it 
to their crazy patterns in paint. What chiefly impressed me in this show 
as a whole was the reverential throng visiting it, in a murmuring curiosity, 
interrupted only by the muffled laughter of a few stray children, who 
naturally recognised their own style of composition in such horrors as 
Petit Gargon a la Langouste. This double-faced Lobster Lad, with spiny 
tentacles below, seemed specially to attract their attention. I note that 
the intelligent director of the Museum, explaining the purpose of this 
exhibition (while seeming discreetly to disclaim responsibility for it), 


anticipated the happy day when we may get back to ‘normalcy.’ This 
shocks me. I thought we had killed that verbal germ, or put it into 
quarantine, in our longing for normality. One last protest, please, from 
those who cleave to the accepted formality—not the formalcy—of the 
English vocabulary. 


‘Your ACHES AND PAINS’ 


If you want to feel cheerful about ‘ your aches and pains’ in this 
dreary season, when, in the words of the poet, John Donne— 


* The Sunne is spent, and now his flasks 
Send forth light squibs, no constant rayes ; 
The worlds whole sap is sunke . . .” 


You cannot do better than glance at the cheery little red-paper-coloured 
booklet with the above title written by Dr. Charles Hill, whom you will 
remember as the Radio Doctor. (I rather wonder that the broadcasting 
physician is permitted, by professional etiquette, thus to announce his 
name.) The good doctor manages to make all but the most serious 
diseases sound trivial. His bedside-book manner is jocose, and yet not 
tiresome, as jokes are when you feel seriously ill. When asked—or rather 
when he asks himself rhetorically—what is shock, what are varicose veins, 
what leprosy ?—he has an engaging manner of beginning his explanation 
by echoing: ‘ Yes, what are they.?’ It may sound sceptical at first, 
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and as though he were suggesting that nothing can be done about it or 
them. But you presently find that he is full of sympathy, as well as of 
hope and jokes, and that nearly always something can be done about 
them or it ; that, for example, you can call in another doctor. Will that 
doctor, when asked ‘ What are boils?’ reply, ‘ Well, they are swell 
affairs’? Not if you really have a boil or boils. These quips would be 
tactless in the sickroom. They are well enough in a small book—one of 
the very few medical manuals I have been able to read without feeling 


that I have all the diseases described in it. 
RICHARD JENNINGS. 


‘THE LAUREL AND THE THORN’? 


‘Warts in a name ?’ inquired one of our scintillating Sunday art 
critics. What, indeed, when it is as ugly as G. F. Watts. That painter 
always regretted it; and he would have envied his critic, Mr. Osbert 
Lancaster, as far as names go. Toso many critics Watts is hardly more 
than a name associated with a rejected idealism. 

It is sometimes possible to defend Watts against such detractors, and 
there have been many during the last twenty years, but his reputation 
suffers more from uncritical friends. Those who praise for the wrong 
reason are embarrassing and whatever one says in reply is apt to be mis- 
understood. It is not, of course, that one disparages Watts’s ideals— 
Love, Nobility, Glory, Honour—poor wounded names pressed into service 
by insincere politicians and leader-writers, but in their estimate of Watts 
such admirers are not sufficiently exacting. Their response to the subject 
and the good intentions of the painter is too facile. If one wishes to 
estimate Watts it is useless to ignore the technical problem in which he 
is engaged and in which he involves us. Such were, of course, Watts’s 
misunderstandings of his own art and what he never tired of soliciting 
from others. He was always pleading to be judged on his good intentions 
rather than on his achievements. 

Mr. Chapman is far too intelligent to make these mistakes, nor is he 
too ironical about an unfashionable painter who exposes himself to irony 
with almost. childish simplicity. 

It is fortunate that no admirer of Lytton Strachey ever discovered 
Watts. It would have been like shooting a white elephant. No bungler 
could miss, but all but the most expert might grievously wound. One 
can imagine many kind people pleading that the great Victorian should 
be left undisturbed, but Mr. Chapman is not really disturbing. He 
combines candour and clarity with sympathy in a style which leaves no 
room for subterfuge. What Mr. Chapman says means one thing or the 
other, yet Watts so often did not quite mean either, and does not make 


1 The Laurel and the Thorn, a Study of G. F. Watts, O.M., R.A., by R. Chapman. - 
(Faber and Faber.) 
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himself clear. So that reading this book about Watts is like watching a 
searchlight attempting to deal with a fog. 

As Curator of the Watts’ Gallery, I may be suspect as advocate and 
judge when I say that Watts was a better painter than Mr. Chapman 
suggests. As a portrait painter, when at his best, he is unsurpassed in 
the nineteenth century. Mr. Chapman is more interested in the man than 
in the artist and he chooses Landor’s verse for the title-page of his book, 
The Laurel and the Thorn :— 


‘ Lately our poets loiter’d in green lanes, 
Content to catch the ballads of the plains : 
I fancied I had strength enough to climb 
A loftier station at no distant time, 

And might securely from intrusion doze 
Upon the flowers thro’ which Ilissus flows. 
In those pale olive grounds all voices cease, 
And from afar dust fills the paths of Greece. 
My slumber broken and my doublet torn, 

I find the laurel also bears a thorn.’ 


This is surely very much what the artist would have said of himself. 

With patient scholarship Mr. Chapman has worked through many 
unpublished letters and documents, and his account of the artist’s early 
life is much fuller than in any other biography—in places surprising and 
illuminating. His portrait of the grey-bearded prophet and moralist as 
a young and sometimes lazy dandy in Italy is unexpected. The Ellen 
Terry episode—a marriage which was just a naif mistake—is treated 
with an understanding and sympathy which is also extended to Ellen 
Terry. In fact Mr. Chapman does not shoot, no matter how obvious 
the target. He quietly takes possession and then shows off the points 
and faults of his prize, and almost imperceptibly the captive grows smaller 
and becomes almost too much a sizeable domestic pet. 

There is a reason for this. One sees Watts as a double image—a great 
ambition beside something small, frail and modest, possessed with a 
disarming courtesy, a handsome figure who invites respectful protection 
and who could be wounded by a thorn. While he attracted protectors 
as a magnet attracts metal, Watts was superior to petty social snobbery : 
he was no sycophant. There were his first patrons, Lord and Lady 
Holland. It was their social environment which may have keyed up his 
ambition, though they did not encourage it personally. In Florence, 
with Lord Holland at the Legation, he met politicians and public men. 
He could not compete in their field except as an artist—for was it not 
Napoleon who had said ‘ imagination rules mankind,’ and art was the 
domain of imagination. The Hollands were followed by Mrs. Princep, 
Mrs. Russell Barrington and his devoted second wife. They armoured, 
or rather padded him and his reputation against the world. Mr. Chapman 
is more critica] than these and unembarrassed by personal contact, for 
the appealing figure of the artist in his purple skull cap is no longer here, 
standing beside ‘ Paolo and Francesca ’ and ‘ discoursing about it very 
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sweetly.’ The author belongs to a later, more detached generation. - But as 
one reads T'he Laurel and the Thorn, one feels he is not immune from the old 
attraction. Haydon does not live in his pictures but in his autobiography. 
He is embalmed in a book. Watts has always been called a literary 
painter and Mr. Chapman has turned him into literature, and as he does 
so Watts captures another protector. Being more concerned with the man 
than with the painter, his account of the artist’s life does not waste time 
discussing the proper pigeon-hole for Watts. At one time or another, as 
an artist, he seems to have occupied the whole dove-cot. He was versatile 
and talented. 

Writing as an apologist for Watts, though some will think that 
uncalled for, it would be best to deal with his weakness first. Uncon- 
sciously Watts had a sentimental attitude to life. Sentiment, as in 
Sterne, can be a plaything and a foil to wit and irony. Watts’s feeling 
was not so self-conscious or so lively. His sentiment was solemn and 
stifi—an inhibited movement, not a gay release of feeling. Nor was it 
a clear trumpet call. If an artist is going to refer to life in a large way, 
he must be robust in feeling, and Watts was delicate and refined. This 
weakness, for so it must be called when one considers his ambition, is 
often absent from his smaller pictures which were within his range, and 
from his best portraits. It is the disintegrating factor in his large 
allegories. There is little doubt that it was this sentimentality which 
troubled Ruskin about Watts, though Ruskin himself was not immune 
from the malady. His ironical teasing postscript about the symbolic 
forget-me-nots in his letter to Watts in 1858, and later in 1860, and his 
more gentle comment, 


‘You depend too much on blending and too little on handling colour 
[Ruskin had been making a copy of a Veronese] that you are not simple or 
quick enough to do all you feel . . . I should suppose you are tormented a 
little by too much feeling,’ 


all point the same way. The warning was repeated again in another 
letter, and then, when it went unheeded by Watts, Ruskin lost interest. 
Thirteen years later, in 1873, he returned to the charge and flared up. In 
an exasperated mood he had told Watts to paint a scavenger’s mud heap 
outside the Academy—that was truth. A day or two later he writes 
fiercely to Watts—‘ You draw what you like in what you see and not 
what others like ...’ and then summoning his greatest Ally, he 
exclaims—‘. . . or what God likes.’ This, of course, was not careful 
writing, but scribbled conversation, though it is elear enough. 

Watts’s sentiment worked right through from the first conception 
down to the final stroke of the brush. It led to fumbling and want of 
unity. The uncertain laboured touch, aiming at too many things at 
once, constantly altering the form in search of expression of sentiment or 
the addition of allegory, the insistence on refinements of anatomy taken 
from the Elgin Marbles, all lead to uncertain timidity and confusion of 
aim. 
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*Tintoret, Paul Veronese, and others of the Venetian School [wrote 
Reynolds], seem to have painted with no other purpose than to be admired 
for their skill . . . and to make a parade of their art, which the higher style 
(the grand manner) requires its followers to conceal.’ 


Reynolds recommended simplicity and severity in the grand style. 
Watts so often fell between the two stools. He dispised skill and could 
not achieve severity. But this refinement and sentimentality was not 
Watts’s fault so much as a fault in his environment and patrons. For 
example, in the nineteenth century the painting of the nude was ques- 
tioned, and it was rare in England in the eighteenth century. Watts 
defended the practice in the Art Schools against the puritanical attacks 
of Horsley. Watts’s prudery is not much more than a want of élan and 
gusto in his painting of the nude figure. The ‘ Putti,’ or whatever the 
symbolic figures in his pictures may be called, he almost deprived of 
bellies because, as he explained, the stomach is only a kitchen, and he 
made his great horse in Physical Energy a gelding. This was the prevalent 
gentility of the time—a frightened, insincere politeness to life. It is as 
fatal to art as it is to manners, and when Watts was so afflicted and self- 
conscious, his work was too high-pitched in feeling, too adolescent in 
sentiment, and lacks the sure, familiar touch of experience. 

_ But he is disarming. He had a sincere love and appreciation of 
Venetian painting, but did not know where his own weakness lay. 


‘I can understand why I failed [he writes t o Ruskin], Titian and Giorgione 
and all the most glowing and gorgeous of the Venetian School have rendered 
nature as I feel her—as I would render her—but my imagination is not vivid or 
my memory powerful.’ 


As a painter he lacked neither imagination nor memory. He was not 
out of touch with art, but with life, and he lacked the support and guidance 
of great patrons. In consequence, the moralising with which he con- 
cerned himself was Sunday-School sentiment. ‘Watts was sentimental in 
the nineteenth century meaning of the word and that ‘Great Ghost,’ as 
T. S. Eliott calls Greek culture, was too distant. 

How different Watts is from the men of the previous generation who 
were historical painters. ‘ Discoursing sweetly "—the observation comes 
from an American critic, and one feels it describes Watts, who had acquired 
in his youth a quiet, unpretentious, almost over-modest manner from a 
class of people who never had to assert their position. Watts was a self- 
made man, yet apparently selfless. He did not have to fight the world 
like Northcote—that withered old wasp with a caustic tongue ; or like 
Haydon, with his flamboyant ambition, his effrontery which Watts noticed 
uneasily, and his candid conceit. Watts was a Don Quixote, so courage- 
ous, yet so helpless, that even Dulcinea fought his battles for him. 

This does not imply that the artist had no courage or conviction. In 
the security of his studio, before his immense canvasses, he never lacked 
courage, and would tilt against Satan, the iniquity of Victorian milliners, 
white slave traffic and the grossness of mammon. It was not his fault 
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that in those days the devil had no more serious work for idle hands to 
do, and that the heroic artist’s opportunities were not more obvious. 
Certainly the war artists of our time have not shown greater capacity 
with more provocation. The moralising of Watts was not wrong because 
it was banal, but it was too obvious and at times merely pulpit rhetoric. 
Compared with Blake, for example, he lacked knowledge of human 
nature. There is, of course, a genuine aloofness from life in great painting, 
but this serenity does not come from what it excludes, but from all it 
contains. It is so at rest within itself that it seems indifferent to us in 
its sublime complacency. This economy was beyond Watts, though he 
constantly implies it in sentiment and allegory. 

Watts was one of the most learned technicians of his day, but tech- 
nique is only one aspect of form. Before he was born the best tradition 
of oil painting had been lost. Reynolds had insisted that it should be 
studied as a lost art, but, as Samuel Palmer remarked, each of the most 
successful artists manages to recover a fragment sufficient for his needs. 

Wats was believed to be a classical artist by many of his contem- 
poraries, but to say as much is to stretch the meaning of the word. He 
was influenced by the Elgin Marbles ; he admired their large rhythms 
and the subtle combination of natural features with an impersonal style. 
Greco-Roman and neo-classical sculpture he found too emphatic in 
simplicity of plane—‘ cords and pullies,’ as he called it. He had a sense 
of large rhythm, but lacked construction to control it. The result was a 
baroque art without baroque unity, and classical ideas without a classical 
technique. His art does not fit either category, does it transcend them ? 

For all his study of the Greeks, Watts was not classical but eclectic, 
and at his best a most accomplished pasticheur. Critics have said that he 
was only admired for the titles of his pictures. ‘ Hope’ was the most 
popular. It was a clever idea, and it is stupid to complain that Watts 
made hope like despair, when the whole point is the dynamic antithesis. 
But almost any of Watts’s late pictures could be called hope and despair. 
All became cloudy trophies of his brush with its Keatsian sentiment ; the 
note of yearning, of lost opportunity, is persistent. The design of Orpheus 
and Eurydice was repeated over and over again, and so was Faia Morgana. 
It is a solemn, almost superhuman melancholy, lush and luxuriously 
humorless in its slow movement, and what has been often resented is that 
implication of aloofness—the quality he most valued, but never really 
mastered. To many people sadness is not distant ‘ poetry,’ but something 
sharp and personal like a pain in the little finger. The Grand Manner would 
be more acceptable if life were not so sordid. The pseudo-poetic titles 
Love and Life, Love and Death, Life’s Illusions, Endymion, The Messenger— . 
their recital is like snatches of some imperfectly overheard conversation 
at the foot of Mount Olympus—if indeed such is the small talk of the gods. 
But there is a picture by Watts without a name. It was begun in Italy 
when he was a young man, and retouched ‘ at intervals of years,’ as his 
wife says, ‘ until at the end of the nineteenth century it was finally returned 
to its frame’ It was in fact painted for this particular frame, which was 
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properly designed for an upright mirror. The sides are plain, but as they 
run up to the top the carver has indulged in a fantastical rococo flourish 
and a gilt wave leaps up and turns over, throwing down a cornucopia or 
basket of flowers. For this setting Watts seems to have thought a picture 
in what Reynolds called the ornamental style was appropriate. As the 
eye travels down the canvas we see at the summit a sedate company of 
gods in a yellow glory, seated on cloud; then clear sky scumbled with 
ultramarine and silver-white, and below the deeper azure of mountains— 
the ranges of Ida, above which Olympus towers, cloud-capped. In the 
middle distance is a warm autumnal landscape where Pan pipes to 
Bacchus and his crew. To the left fore-ground stands the nude figure of 
‘Echo,’ pensive and apart, while-a clothed woman, her garments glazed 
with rose madder, advances towards the spectator with outstretched 
arms. She appears to be singing, but we cannot be sure, for the poetry 
of painting is silent. There are massed scumbles of yellow and blue— 
what the Italians called ‘sufumata ’—the chiaroscuro is coloured and 
almost feverishly gay in the transitions from cold to warm. The effect 
is vaguely Turneresque, and not without some painterly form. Perhaps 
the quality is a little poor and chalky, lacking sap and deep resonance of 
tone, but here one feels this grave painter allowed himself to play, but 
never gave play a name. Such fancy painting refers to the classics for 
illustration and conception, without being classical in feeling or in 
execution. Itis Romance. It suggests so much more to the imagination 
than it states. The appeal is one of pathos, a nostalgia—not of memory, 
but of something unknown yes desired. Like a too audible sigh, it makes 
a demand for personal sympathy, which is exacting. Lacking the clarity of 
classical form, the enchantment is the mirage of distance, and as the eye 
explores the haze of this golden age,.past ‘Echo’ in the foreground, to 
the revellers, the remote mountains and the gods above Olympus, one 
remembers Landor’s lines :— 


‘In those pale olive grounds all voices cease, 
And from afar dust fills the paths of Greece.’ 


R. W. Atston. 
(Curator of the Watts Gallery, Compton.) 


THE CHILDHOOD OF WILLIAM HAZLITT 


Witu14m Haziirr was. born at Maidstone on April 10th, 1778. His 
father, the Reverend William Hazlitt, was a Unitarian Minister, the son 
of John and Margaret Hazlitt, who at the time of his birth, in 1737, 
lived at Shronell, County Tipperary. Poor as John Hazlitt was, he 
contrived somehow to send both William and his brother James to 
Glasgow University, to be trained for the Presbyterian Ministry. But 
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William had found the creed too narrow for his liking, and, to the dis- 
appointment of his parents, became a convert to Unitarianism. In 1764 
he accepted the Ministry of Wisbeach, and two years later married Grace 
Loftus, the local ironmonger’s daughter. There followed a further 
appointment at Marshfield, where Grace bore him two children, John 
and Loftus, and then in 1770 he was created Minister of the Earl Street 
Meeting House, at Maidstone. The years spent at Maidstone must have 
been the most interesting, if not the most tranquil, of his life, for here 
he struck up a firm friendship with Dr. Priestley, with Dr. Price, and with 
Dr. Kippis, all three leaders of the Unitarian Movement, men of out- 
standing courage and scholarship. On several occasions he met and spoke 
with the great Benjamin Franklin. It has been claimed for him that had 
he spent the greater part of his life in the company of men as en- 
lightened as these, he too might have been encouraged to leave 
some written memorial of his work. As it was, any literary gifts he may 
have possessed, he unwittingly preserved as an inheritance for his son 
William. 

William was born five years after the death of the infant Loftus, at a 
time when his father’s dissenting views and his loud and frequent con- 
demnation of the Government for their prosecution of the American War 
was beginning to make the family’s position in Maidstone unbearable. 
When matters grew worse, the Reverend William Hazlitt, preferring to 
resign his appointment than to conceal or diminish the rigour of his 
opinions, returned with his family to Ireland. On his arrival he was 
appointed to the Ministry of Bandon, near Cork. 

But in the months to follow, life for the Hazlitts was to become no 
easier. Nearby at Kinsale, a number of American prisoners of war were 
being held in detention by the local garrison. Evidence of the ill-treatment 
of these prisoners reached the ears of Hazlitt’s father, who inter- 
vened at once. He sent a letter of protest to the War Office, and one 
to Lord Shelburne, whom he knew to be a friend of Dr. Price. Not 
content with that, he attacked both in public and in private the conduct 
of the officer in charge. Although his letter to the War Office led to the 
withdrawal of the officer, in effect, the Minister’s action also made the 
position for his family, in the little garrison town, even less tolerable than 
it had been at Maidstone. For his part alone the incident served only 
to quicken his revolt against the bigotry that surrounded him, as well 
as‘ to heighten his sympathies for the American cause, and in the end 
led him to a bold decision. On April 3rd, 1783, eagerly expectant of the 
religious and political freedom that he was certain awaited him, he set 
sail with his family for America. 
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Up to this time little can be told of William Hazlitt, for he was only 
in his sixth year when he reached America. Our next source of informa- 
tion is a diary kept at the time by Margaret, his sister. Throughout its 
pages we may follow the movements of the family from New England, 
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where the Reverend William Hazlitt met with his first disillusionment, 
a mistrust of his teachings as deep seated as any he had experienced at 
home, to Philadelphia, where he found the Quakers more inclined to 
tolerance and less absorbed in politics, and where he was almost per- 
suaded by his wife to remain. Instead he left her there with the children 
while he travelled into the country beyond. Upon his return fifteen 
months later they all left for Weymouth, New Jersey, riding for two days 
in a stage wagon 

“through the Jersey Woods, full of various majestic trees, mingled with the 
blossoms of the wild peach and apricot, and the sweet scented yellow flowers 
of the locust-trees perfuming the air.’ 


At Weymouth life was more complex than it had been in the city ; food 
was difficult to procure, and the family, we are told, lived through the 
entire winter on ‘hard sea-biscuits, butter, cheese, some salt beef and 
pork.’ - But here it is that we catch our first glimpse of William. Describ- 
ing the house, surrounded on three sides by hills (from one of which 
could be seen Bunker Hill‘, and the garden filled with woodpeckers and 
humming birds, and on the drowsy summer evenings, alive with fireflies, 
Margaret Hazlitt writes : 


“On the green before the door stood a solitary pear tree, beyond the shade 
of which on the hot days William was not allowed to go before 4 o’clock, when 
the sun was in some sort shaded by the neighbouring hills.’ 


Often “the boy would accompany his father to church, sitting inside the 
pulpit with him while he preached. 


* How often have we stood at the window [this again is from the diary], 
looking at my father as he went up the road with William, in his nankeen dress, 
marching by his side, like one that could never be tired !’ 


Then, one autumn, the Reverend William Hazlitt contracted yellow 
fever and was ill for several months. Immediately upon his recovery 
he delivered a number of lectures in Philadelphia, and later, founded at 
Boston, the first Unitarian Church, in itself a signal achievement. But 
in all he was at last forced to admit that too little measure of success 
had rewarded his untiring efforts. Faced with an inflexible belief in the 
doctrines of Calvin on the’one hand, on the other with an unshakeable 
apathy towards any religious doctrine whatsoever, his indomitable spirit 
deserted him and, making provision for his family to remain in Upper 
Dorchester until he could arrange for their recall, he sailed back to 
England. 

In nearly fifty years he had never spared himself, but now, still 
suffering from the effects of his illness, tired and disillusioned, he felt the 
fight going out of him. It is true that he was never again to take such an 
active part in the cause for which he had struggled. But he still remains 
important, and this has never been sufficiently emphasised, because it 
was from his father that William Hazlitt inherited so many of those 
traits of character by which he became best recognised. He was important, 
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too, because he lived long enough to make this inheritance felt and under- 
stood. Both father and son were sternly uncompromising, alike they were 
impatient of authority, both, in varying degrees, were curiously narrow 
in their outlook, broad in their sympathies, each in his own way wor- 
shipped freedom, and in pursuance of it each was as headstrong and 
courageous as the other. 

For William Hazlitt the years spent in America, early as they came 
in his life, were significant.1 At the close of the eighteenth century 
conditions outside the big cities were still harsh, and his mother, with 
the best of intentions, must have been hard put to it to protect her 
children from the rigours of an immigrant occupation. She soon found 
that her neighbours demanded that their children should be hardy, 
active and industrious. She could not have wished otherwise for her 
own, but neither could she afford to be much less strict than they in the 
cultivation of these virtues. Their code of discipline had evolved naturally 
out of a common materialistic outlook in which, from now on, she had to 
share. But rough and simple as their everyday existence must have 
been, William, at any rate, seemed to thrive on it. It is possible that his 
remarkable indifference, in later years, to domestic comforts, which in 
turn may have contributed in some small degree towards his incom- 
patibility with married life, arose not out of any affectation of 
‘bohemianism,’ or solely from lack of means, but owed its origin to this 
early environment. Nor perhaps is it an exaggeration to attribute his 
lifelong contempt for those to whom power and riches were but an inherit- 
ance, to his early unconscious observation of the individual] efforts of the 
American colonists. 

Evidence follows on his return to England of the freshness of his 
childhood memories, described so vividly as to leave us in no doubt that 
the one recorded impression of his boyhood in America, the taste of 
barberries which he had gathered when they had lain under the snow, 
was not the only sensual memory that remained to him from those days. 
Nor could one who was so repeatedly to avow his love for the country, 
one who would have been a painter before he would have been an essayist, 
have cared to assert that these attachments owed nothing to the back- 
cloth of his childhood. 

Intellectually, he said of himself : ‘ For my part, I set out in life with 
the French Revolution.’ This is a statement we can accept with the 
provision that morally he set out in life with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The mark of individualism, the solicitude for man’s rights, the 

1 The late P. P. Howe, in his otherwise excellent Life of Hazlitt, would infer that the 
years spent as a child in America were unimportant since they had little influence upon 
Hazlitt. He would have it that the fact that he never actually recorded more than a single 
impression from them should be taken as an indication that he retained no memory of 
them. I cannot agree. On the contrary he had, before his return to England, spent at 
least two of the most impressionable years of his life in a country which abounded in 
colour and imagery and which was alive with a new found freedom; in short, richly 
endowed with all those attributes which could hardly fail to leave an indelible mark on any 
precocious youngster. Because, in his writings, he only once made reference to them, 
there can be no justification for assuming that he remained uninfluenced by them. 
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revulsion from hypocrisy, the love of nature, the yearning after meta- 
physical truths, all these, although at the time he could not know it, 
were his inheritance from the New World. 

For a further nine months the family remained in Upper Dorchester, 
during which time it appears that William, under tuition from his brother 
John, nearly killed himself with excessive application to Latin Grammar. 
To this period belongs the first of our letters. 


Hazlitt to his Father 
12th Nov. 1786 
* My dear Papa, 

‘I shall never forget that we came to america. If we had not come to 
america, we should not have been away from one and other, though now it 
can not be helped. I think for my part that it would have been a great deal 
better if the white people had not found -it out. Let the others have it to 
themselves for it was made for them. I have got a little of my grammar; 
some times I get three pages and some times but one. I do not sifer any at all. 
Mamma, Peggy and Jacky are all very well, and I am to.—TI still remain your 
most affectionate son. 

‘Wim Haziirr.’ 


Eight months later Mrs. Hazlitt and the children returned to England. 

They had left a country in which the old serenity, zest for life, and 
faith in progress was slowly returning after the tragedy of war, a country 
of which, in 1765, John Adams had written : 


‘I consider the settlement of America with reverence and wonder, as the 
opening of a grand scheme and design in Providence for the illumination and 
emancipation of the slavish part of mankind over the earth’ : 


the country of which Hazlitt, many years later, was to write : 


‘ America is just setting out on the path of history, on the model of England, 
without a language of its own, and with a continent instead of an island to make 
its career in—like a novice in the art, who gets a larger canvas than his master 
ever had to cover’with his second-hand designs.’ 


* * * * * * * 


Meanwhile the Reverend William Hazlitt had obtained a settlement 
at Wem, ten miles from Shrewsbury. But before returning there the 
family stayed a few weeks at Walworth to allow Mrs. Hazlitt to rest after 
the long voyage. While there William’s father often took him to see the 
pleasure gardens, and it is to these visits that we owe this passage from 
his essay Why Distant Objects Please, written thirty-five years later, and 
recalling memories to which we have already referred : 


‘When I was a boy my father used to take me to the Montpelier Tea 
Gardens at Walworth. Do I go there now? No; the place is deserted, and 
its borders and beds overturned. I unlocked the casket of Memory and draw 
back the warders of the brain, and there the scene of my infant wanderings 
still lives unfaded or with fresher dyes! I see the beds of larkspur with purple 
eyes ; tall hollyoaks, red and yellow; the broad sun-flowers, caked in gold, 
with bees buzzing round them ; wildernesses of pinks, and hot-glowing pionies ; 
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poppies run to seed ; the sugared lily, and the faint mignonette, all raised in 
order and as thick as they can grow ; the box-tree borders ; the gravel walks, 
the painted alcove, the confectionery, the clotted cream: I think I see them 
now with sparkling looks ; or have they vanished while I have been writing 
this description of them ? No matter; they will return when I least think of 
them.’ 


It is such a remarkable feat of memory, so clear and alive, that even 
Hazlitt sometimes felt it to have been his first conscious recollection. 

Of their new home, Margaret Hazlitt tells us: ‘ William always liked 
this old house at Wem better than many superior ones that we have lived 
in since,’ and as soon as they were settled into it, William started his 
schooling. This we learn among other things, from a letter written at the 
time to his brother, who had been left in Loridon to study painting under 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Hazlitt to his Brother 
‘ Wem, Saturday morning 
‘ (March 1788) 
‘ Dear Brother, 

‘I received your letter this morning. We were all glad to bear that you 
are well, and that you have so much business to do. We cannot be happy 
without being employed. I want you to tell me whether you go to the academy 
or not and what pictures you intend for the Exhibition. Tell the exhibitioners 
to finish the Exhibition soon, that you may come and see us. You must send 
your picture to us directly. You want to know what Ido. I am a busybody, 
and do many silly things ; I drew eyes and noses until about a fortnight ago. 
I have drawn a little boy since, a man’s face, and a little boy’s front face, 
taken from a bust. Next Monday I shall begin to read Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
and Eutropius. I shall like to know all the Latin and Greek I can. I want to 
learn how to measure the stars. I shall not, I suppose, paint the worse for 
knowing everything else. I begun to cypher a fortnight after Christmas, 
and shall go into the Rule of Three next week. I can teach a boy of 16 already 
who was cyphering 8 months before me ; is he not a great dunce ? I shall go 
through the whole cyphering this summer and then I am to learn Euclid. We 
go to school at 9 every morning. Three boys begin with reading the Bible. 
Then I and two others show our exercises. We then read the [Enfield’s] 
Speaker. Then we all set about our lessons and those who are first ready say 
first. At 11 we write and cypher. In the afternoon we stand for places at 
Spelling, and I am always first. We also read, and do a great deal of business 
besides. I can say no more about the boys here ; some are so sulky they won’t 
play ; others are quarrelsome because they cannot learn, and are only fit for 
fighting like stupid dogs and cats. I can jump four yards at a running jump 
and two yards at a standing jump. [I intend to try you at this when you come 
down. We are not all well, for poor Peggy has a great cold. . . . Write soon 
again. I wish I could see all those paintings that you see and that Peggy had a 
good prize. I don’t want your old clothes. I shall go to dancing this month. 
This is all [can say. Iam your affectionate brother. 

‘Wri Hazirr.’ 


The author of this letter had by now, Margaret Hazlitt tells us, grown 
into : 
Vout. CXXXIX—No. 827 B 
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‘ The most active, lively, and happiest of boys, . . . beloved by all for his 
amiable temper and manners, pleasing above his years. The delight and pride 
of his own family.’ 


For a time he led a quite sheltered existence. His days would be filled 
with his studies, while in the evenings he would wander out into the 
kitchen garden to water the cabbage plants, or into the fields beyond to 
fly his kite, or else he would read, or write long letters to his brother in 
London. In 1789 news reached the village of the fall of the Bastille, and 
with it the beginning of the French Revolution. To Hazlitt, at the age of 
eleven, the event could hardly have meant much. Indeed, the unexpected 
arrival of a travelling theatrical company would seem, at least for the 
moment, to have pushed it right out of his mind. 

Of far greater consequence to the boy was his first visit to Liverpool 
in the following year. A Mrs. Tracy, the widow of a West India merchant, 
had, while on a visit to her two girls who were at school at Wem, met and 
taken a particular liking to William, and on her return to Liverpool, had 
persuaded his parents to allow her to have him up to stay with her for a 
few weeks. This was the first occasion on which the boy had left home, 
and extracts from his letters during this period are particularly interesting 
for their observations of people outside the intermediate family circle. 
In particular, there is one in which he compares the ready hospitality 
met with in America to that endured at the hands of a certain 


‘unhospitable English prim ‘“‘ Lady,” if such she may be called. She asked 
us, as if she were afraid we would accept it, if we would stay to tea. And at 
the other English person’s, for I am sure she belongs to no other country than 
England, I got such a surfeit of their ceremonial unsociality, that I could not 
help wishing myself in America. I had rather people would tell one to go out 
of the house than ask one to stay, and, at the same time, be trembling all over, 
for fear one should take a slice of meat or a dish of tea with them. Such as 
these require an Horace or a Shakespeare to describe them.’ 


To these sentiments his father responded with the gentlest of reproofs, 
warning him against ‘forming too hasty a judgment of characters, who 
can seldom be known at a single interview.’ It was, unfortunately, a 
piece of good advice of which Hazlitt, to his cost, frequently failed to 
take advantage. 

But despite a certain fascination that the boy’s new surroundings 
must have held for him, it was natural that he should soon discover that 
he was not made so much of as he was at home. The circumstances that 
led to this realisation and the boy’s reaction are described for us by a 
certain Reverend Joseph Hunter, a friend of the family, who tells us 
that he in turn received his information from another : 


‘ The lady (Mrs. Tracy) went out visiting, leaving him at home by himself : 
and, in short, the child of 9 years old * thought himself slighted: he became 

2 On the authority of the ‘ Literary Remains,’ he was twelve years old when he visited 
Liverpool. 
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_— sullen : and this sullenness continued ever after and formed the predominant 
pride feature in his character during the remainder of his schoolboy days.’ 
He was taken to church, 
filled ‘the first time I was ever in one, and I do not care if I should ever go into 
. the one again . . . the clergyman, after he had gabbled over half a dozen prayers, 
id to began his Sermon, the text of which was as follows: Zaccariah, Third Chapter, 
or in Second Verse, latter part—‘‘ Is not this a brand plucked out of the fire.” Ifa 
and person had come in five minutes after he had begun, he would have thought he 
ze of had taken his text out of Joshua. In short, his Sermon had neither head nor 
oted tail. I was sorry that so much time should be thrown away upon nonsense.’ 
' the A sad verdict to be held up in comparison with his reception, eight years 
later of Coleridge’s ‘ And he went up into the mountain to pray, HIMSELF, 
pool ALONE ’ ! 
ant, The Tracys took him to see his first play, Love in Many Masks, 
and which he found ‘ very entertaining’; and in company with a certain 
had George Dickin he accepted an invitation to dine one Wednesday evening, 
or a with a Mr. Fisher. This provided him with material for further comment. 
) 
at ‘ He is a very rich man, but —The man who is a well-wisher to slavery, is 
rig always a slave to himself. The King, who wishes to enslave all mankind, is a 
% 4 slave to ambition ; the man who wishes to enslave all mankind, for his King, is 
ulity himself a slave to his King. . . be sure to tell me if I may sell my old Buckles.’ 
And, in another letter, his observation is again in play : 
ns ‘They were pressing on Saturday evening. The world is not quite perfect 
ia yet ; nor will it ever be so whilst such practices are reckoned lawful. . . . I like 
onal my Balls very well, and have also received the money.’ 
out With his return from Liverpool], the young Hazlitt, to quote his 
ver, father, ‘ passed under a cloud, which unfitted him for social intercourse.’ 
h as For an explanation of the behaviour that prompted this curious comment, 
we must turn back to the Reverend Hunter : 
ofs, ‘, . . he would not attend the devotions of the family, he would not go to 
vho Chapel, He would shut himself up from the rest of the family : be seen by no 
7, @ one during the day : but at night he would ramble forth no one knew where : 
. to and in the moonlight nights he used to scamper about the fields like, as my 
informant says, any wild thing.’ 
ngs And the answer to all this? Simply that Hazlitt was entering a period 
hat of intensive study and was finding the consequent need of solitude. The 
hat effects of these early days of concentrated reading were forthcoming. 
Pe ‘ When I was about 14 [he says] in consequence of a dispute, one day after 
meeting, between my father and an old lady of the Congregation,* respecting 
the appeal of the Corporation and Test Acts and the limits of religious tolerance, 
If : I set about forming in my head (the first time I ever attempted to think) the 
nail following system of political rights and general jurisprudence.’ 
ited ? This would seem, in part, to disprove the Rev. Joseph Hunter's assertion that 





Hazlitt never attended his father’s chapel. 
Vout. CXXXIX—No. 827 B* 
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This was to be the Project for a New Theory of Civil and Criminal Legisla- 
tion, a work which, during his college days, was to occupy his thoughts 
very nearly to the exclusion of his normal duties, and to which he was 
still to return in the last years of his life. In its early stages, when little 
more than a train of thought, it was to prove powerful enough to alienate 
him from the career which his father had so hopefully planned for him. 
It grew in importance until, in Hazlitt’s own words, it became 


‘The circumstance that decided the fate of my future life; or rather, I 
would say it was from an original bias or craving to be satisfied of the reason 
of things, that I seized hold of this accidental opportunity to indulge in its 
uneasy and unconscious termination.’ 


In 1793 Hazlitt, at the age of fifteen, departed for the Unitarian New 
College at Hackney, there to be trained for the Ministry. 


MicHAEL GOODWIN. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


WALKING one day in the beautiful library of Vergelegen, I came upon 
Meredith again, finding him suddenly in the dusk of the shelves, as one 
comes on the library itself at the edge of the wood, below the Helderberg 
mountains. I took down one of his books and read it for three or four 
minutes ; and now at the other side of the world I have read the whole 
book. Meredith looks cut with vivid and brilliant vision from a high 
window in his tower of ivory, over a world of strange beauty in which 
walk men and women, too far away for their clothing to be distinguished 
precisely, too far for their exact words to be heard as they speak, but into 
whose hearts he can see with miraculous accuracy. Because of this 
distant view he will tell of their outward appearance and of their conver- 
sation as we should tell of people incredibly remote, eking out our story 
with guesses, though they could not be as beautiful as his. But when 
he tells us they are the people of his own time, then perhaps for a moment 
we take that hasty view which an unimaginative nurse may take when a 
child, describing fairies, says that she actually saw one on one particular 
path going past the garden-roller, and such a nurse may blurt out ‘ Little 
liar.’ It would not have happened if the roller had not been brought into 
it, without which an imaginative child’s story might have gone on unin- 
terrupted. So we should not allow the thought that Meredith claimed 
to be writing of times within his own memory to detract from our enjoy- 
ment of the sparkle and splendour of his profound imagination. A male 
character in The Tragic Comedians dresses in scarlet and white, which are 
casually recorded as being his favourite colours. Why should he not ? 
A lady hearing that she will meet him that day, dresses herself in the 
same colours. They make a handsome pair. You see them walking 
over the brilliant fields that lie so far below that ivory tower ; and the 
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scene is a pleasant one. But what are those posts that cross the gleaming 
landscape ? Trees? But there are no branches. And then their regu- 
larity gives them away, small and far-off as they are. They are telegraph- 
poles. Yes, in the very book that tells of the young man in scarlet and 
white, his favourite colours, and only a week or so later, telegraph wires 
are mentioned. But are we any the worse for that ? In that worldwide 
vision hedges must rise against hedges, and even appear to touch, where 
there are wide fields between. And may not a wizard’s eye, shining out 
from his tower, so see the ages ? If the majority is infallibly right, perhaps 
it may not be permitted to; for Meredith has not been much read for 
thirty years, and it may be that readers demand a more detailed attention 
to the age and its problems, and that they believe Meredith to be out of 
date. But the interesting thing of an age is the people in it. If they 
change profoundly then Solomon and Shakespeare cannot guide us 
to-day : still less Meredith. But do they ? How often we learned when 
young about Huns, Goths and Vandals, and all who sacked cities, and 
were told of barbarous deeds that used to be done, but were not done 
nowadays. I have not noticed any essential difference. And so I think 
that Meredith will be read again by generations that will not trouble to 
comment that men and women do not dress and talk like that ‘ nowadays,’ 
but who will read him for his knowledge of human nature, which varies 
so little, and for the beauty of the gems of imagination with which every 
sentence sparkles. Perhaps it is for the very weight of those gems that 
he is neglected now ; for, as a piece of string will run through an idle 
hand quicker and easier than a diamond necklace, so other novelists’ 
sentences move through the mind more lightly and easier than Meredith’s. 
And, as the result of a generation of labour-saving devices would appear 
to be, from what I have been very frequently told, to give much less time 
for everybody, something light may be needed for reading, which can be 
quickly assimilated, something with not too much truth or beauty. To 
return to my simile of the diamond necklace, Meredith writes rather 
like that : looking out of his ivory tower at people far away, as perhaps 
Watteau looked through some gap in a garden, he records their graceful 
movements and the echoes that rise from their speech, not so much with 
ink as with diamonds, which not only flash continually, but show reflec- 
tions and colours from every direction to which the many facets look. 
It is irritating at first to find that they cannot be read with the speed 
with which one can read a hoarding ; annoying to hear the first character 
speak unlike the last person one talked to ; and jarring to come on customs 
sometimes too quaint to be credible. So readers turn to lighter fare, if 
it may be called fare at all. But if we, who, after all, once accepted 
fairy-tales, would accept the world in which Meredith’s grandfather lived, 
as it might have appeared to Meredith from tales told him in childhood 
and still partly remembered, we shall find the tales of the people who 
walked that world, and who will walk there for so long as fine writing is 
treasured, well worth the spending of whatever time this age permits 
to its children; and surely it must permit them some time occasionally. 
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And in this dream-world, or half-remembered world, is not only beauty, 
but a profound insight into the hearts of men and women. Almost as 
remote from us these characters seem as any in the forest of Arden ; but 
they are just as human, just as near to man, just as near, that is to say, 
to ourselves ; so that by studying these quaint creatures we may learn 
something of our own way and where we are going. To try to skip or 
hurry, along his shining sentences, is like hurrying in a museum or through 
the National Gallery: if one is in a hurry one cannot read Meredith, 
and must miss a great many other things besides. If you saw a boot 
a yard long, coming in at the door, you might say, ‘This is absurd’ or 
‘ That is impossible in here,’ but you would soon see you were in the 
presence of a giant. It is the same with Meredith. Incredulity or 
annoyance may come with the first page, but there soon comes that same 
feeling which one has on reading Tolstoy, whom he is very unlike, or 
Balzac, the feeling that one is with a giant. 

Sometimes in the course of one of these stories ; one might even say 
in all of them ; one may come on a word that one does not know : this 
we are liable to treat as a black speck dimming a facet, but may it not 
as justly be likened to a black speck before our own eye, a speck that may 
be easily cleared away by treatment ? Again, it is a hurrying age, and we 
have no time for treatment. 

But whatever causes prevent this age from reading Meredith, I think 
they are superficial causes ; and though there be many more than those 
I have mentioned, I think that they are likely to be superficial also. 
One should understand something of an author before one rejects him, 
as before one praises him. Can one understand Meredith while one turns 
a few pages impatiently ? I do not say that an author cannot be under- 
stood in a single page. I only ask the question. Indeed, the sentences 
of Meredith are so packed with splendours that perhaps one could under- 
stand him in a page or two ; but one would have to give one’s mind to it. 
He is himself like some tremendous torrent rising in the dark of great 
mountains, with that vast energy that natural forces have; and his 
paragraphs sweep by one, powerful and luminous, and full of all those 
unpredictable things that are carried past by streams when the thunder 
is over the mountains. No one shall stand by such a stream and tell you 
all that has swept by, nor guess what is coming next. Nor do I attempt 
to tell of Meredith fully. Perhaps the best approach to him is through 
The Shaving of Shagpat. No effort is needed there to reconcile the ways 
and the talk of his people with ways we have ever seen or talk we have 
heard, for there is no pretence in that book that they are people whom 
we or our fathers have ever seen. The time is there the time of the 
Arabian nights, and the torrent of his imagination is unobstructed by the 
conventions of our own era which neither fence it in nor disturb the surface 
of waters that sweep them away. Battles of men and of genie rage 
through the book before the hero’s aim is accomplished. And, for those 
who would ask, ‘ What it is all about,’ I may say that it opens with these 
words : ‘It was ordained that Shibli Bagarag, nephew to the renowned 
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Baba Mustapha, chief barber to the Court of Persia, should shave Shagpat, 
the son of Shimpoor, the son of Shoolpi, the son of Shallum ; and they had 
been clothiers for generations, even to the time of Shagpat, the illus- 
trious.’ And the book tells how Shibli Bagarag does shave Shagpat as 
was ordained. That a book the length of a novel was written on such a 
theme is some measure of the size of the imagination of Meredith. 












DUNSANY. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF ERNST JUNGER 
A Strupy rn Post-Fascist THINKING 










WueEn the end of the last war came Ernst Jiinger, lieutenant in the 
German army, was twenty-three. It had changed him, and he emerged 
from it hardened by his experience as a shock troop leader. Besides he 
had been wounded no less than fourteen times, and was the youngest 
winner of the German V.C., the order ‘ Pour la Merite "—a decoration 
more sparingly awarded than the ‘ Ritterkreuz ’ in this war. He had gone 
to war as a school boy and war had formed him. Now with peace, when 
he realised that it lay in him to become a writer, he felt no hesitation as 
to his subject ; everything compelled him to let loose the pent-up experi- 
ences of his four years of war. Before the end of 1919 he had published + 
a war diary, The Storm of Steel,1.a record of life in battle, written clearly 
and sincerely but lacking any pronounced political or philosophical atti- 
tude towards war and soldiering. It stood as the prototype of writings on 
the ‘ Front Line Generation,’ and as such it was read. 

Jiinger himself soon grasped that more is demanded of a creative 
writer than sober reporting ; he speedily saw that the thoughtful artist 
must advance beyond the point where he generalises from his own 
experience and his own emotions. The first book was straightway fol- 
lowed by a second—War as Spiritual Experience. Here was a reasoned 
study in which he searchingly probed the elements composing the much 
lauded Life in the Front Line. 

Whilst revising this book in 1922 for a second edition, which had soon 
been called for, he felt that he himself had changed. ‘ Never before ’— 
ran the first edition in 1920—‘ did any generation rise to such unheard of 
heights in the arena.’ That was the inevitable reaction of the Front Line 
soldier. Defeated men sought for self-justification. But two years is a 
long time in the life of a young man. The new edition stated simply and 
honestly : ‘ What we did, was not more nor less, than other soldiers have 
done in other wars.’ Thus the egocentric young man concentrating on his 
own achievements, and viewing them as a peak in world events, became 
an individual capable of weighing up the achievements of his generation 
in the light of history. 
































1 English edition, 1929 (Chatto & Windus). 
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He grew aware of history at the very moment when the leaders of the 
new German republic failed to think in historical terms, a failure which 
had dire consequences. This turned Jiinger into an opponent of the new 
republic, and drew him to the ranks of the Nationalists. Whilst the critics 
maintained that Jiinger, like many other writers of the war period, was 
obsessed by the war, and could only handle variations of this theme, he 
was already far advanced on other paths. He wished, as he said in his 
study War as Spiritual Experience, ‘ after having surmounted the greatest 
obstacles, now filled with the spirit of mighty cities to ponder on what 
had been achieved and glimpse the new goals ahead.’ 

‘In the spirit of mighty cities "—it is easy to grasp the meaning of the 
phrase : Jiinger had come to the conclusion that there is no value in a 
writer, if he does not base his work on a clear understanding of the prob- 
lems of society. He found no satisfaction in the theories that surrounded 
him ; all he was able to recognise was on one side a reactionary Nationalism 
inspired by resentment, and represented by those classes who felt their 
middle class standards to be threatened ; on the other, a narrow-minded 
Socialism, which got no further than prosecuting a struggle for higher 
wages whilst floundering in sentimental concepts of fraternal love and 
avoiding all basic solutions of social problems. Both sides dividing as 
they did the field of public opinion were antipathetic to Jiinger—so he 
became a Fascist. 

Soon after 1930 Jiinger took part in the lively dispute over the mean- 
ing of the idea of Democracy with his book The Worker. This is the most 
important achievement of German Fascism in its struggle to challenge 
Marxism by a new philosophy. 

In his philosophical writings Marx describes the deprivation of indi- 
vidual humanity suffered by the industrial wage earner. This is a Chris- 
tian idea. As he eats his bread in the sweat of his brow he ultimately 
loses his humanity. From this alienation of spirit which causes a capi- 
talistic society to value a man materialistically, he must be released and 
led back to his true self. 

Here Jiinger takes up the argument. He quotes the Biblical words 
and adds: ‘ A corrupt Christianity changed the Biblical curse into that 
material relationship existing between those who exploit and those who 
are exploited.’ In the bourgeois world—that is the world of the French 
Revolution, of Liberalism and of the modern Workers’ Movement— 
Freedom has become a negative thing ; for many it means nothing more 
nor less than release from the bonds of capitalism. 

Jiinger counters this with ‘ the new idea of freedom,’ which had already 
been propounded by Nietzsche and the Fascist philosophers of the roman- 
tic world, Sorel, Pareto, Evola, and Gentile : Freedom means the courage 
to suffer loss of individuality, freedom means work, freedom is the under- 
standing that personality, or the ego, are only ‘ imaginary pictures,’ that 
man is only representative of something in so far as he is a ‘ Worker,’ that 
in so far as he belongs to a Type, indistinguishable from his fellows, and 
desires to be merely a part of the whole. Man must become inhuman, he 
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must give up the idea of human happiness, he must surrender his ego— 
then he will be a ‘ Worker,’ he will belong to the ‘Type’ of the new 
ruling class, and will play his part in the ‘ discovery of a new and unknown 
world.’ ‘ 

Everything that conflicts with this new world is to be discarded : 
reactionary and socialist teachings, liberalism and democracy, humane 
feeling, Christianity—all this belongs to the ‘fake Domination of the 
Bourgeois,’ a state which will be ended by the ‘ Age of the Worker.’ This 
preliminary period was called ‘ total mobilisation ’ by Jiinger. It was a 
radical political programme which .the political left wing parties in 
Germany dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders and failed to under- 
stand; the German Right took no notice—but those circles which in 
1930 were weighing up the possibilities of a ‘ revolution of the Right,’ at 
once prophesied where his plan would fail: all power must justify and 
legitimise itself, and must conform to standard. Jiinger’s world, however, 
appears as something impersonal, and where no man exists with personal 
freedom there can be no question of making the ruling powers legitimate, 
nor is there a social community. 

Jiinger’s Worker has its historic importance, but it is also a blind 
alley and merely represents a stage in the evolution of its creator. 

Now that Jiinger’s conception of the idea of power had threatened to 
bring him to a dead end, he was saved by the artistic side of his nature. 
In his reflections on art and knowledge the poet found a satisfying method 
of working out his ideas on ‘ Type ’ and ‘ The Task of Personality.’ 

Since the time of Rousseau there have been two sorts of writers—the 
preaching ‘ Followers’ and the form-conscious ‘pure’ authors. The 
follower holds the belief that he must admonish and warn, he proclaims 
what he loves and what he hates, he is the measure of things, and what 
appears important to him becomes the subject matter of his writings. 
Hence it is the usual fate of the follower to be forgotten as soon as the 
problems with which he deals, and the courses which he advocates or 
condemns in the réle of prophet or admonishing teacher, have vanished. 
Ibsen is the chief example of such a fate in recent times. 

The creative artist, however, is concerned with the dominating concept 
of form. He must find the right word for the thing he describes; as 
Rilke said, he must ‘ fiercely transform himself into words.’ And for 
Jiinger the task of the poet was logically : the description of the ‘ Type.’ 
But where is the ‘Type’ to be found ? Jiinger replies: in Nature, in 
which ‘ the continuity of forms is a firm law, a law much more wonderful 
than the exceptions which appear in science as abnormalities.’ Jiinger 
recognised his task—‘ self-expression through work,’ the description of 
the thing which is typical, impersonal. He accomplished this task with 
great skill in his books Leaves and Stones, The Adventurous Heart and 
Gardens and Streets. His descriptions of landscapes, flowers, and daily 
happenings achieve such a penetrating clarity and economy that all 
criticism is silenced. The critic can only acknowledge with respect that 
here a writer has mastered his craft, and has such complete control of 
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language that he can portray in a few sentences relationships which other 
writers take pages to bring out—and even then less clearly. 

Jiinger has called these studies ‘ Exercises in Seeing,’ and in the book 
The Adventurous Heart he unites them characteristically with other 
‘ Exercises in Seeing ’—descriptions of dreams. This constitutes the leap 
across the dark gulf essential to the author of the book about The Worker 
if he were to live and develop. For dreams above everything appertain 
to the Individual rather than to the Type, and ranged as exceptions they 
cannot—as in Nature—be classified as deviations‘from the norm. It is 
through this interest in dreams that the human element once more 
penetrates Ernst Jiinger’s ‘inhuman ’ System. 

During the time Jiinger was engaged in recording dream experiences, 
he must have grown more clearly aware of the strong links that bound 
him to the past. In the Adventurous Heart he describes with characteristic 
frankness those teachers to whom he feels indebted—and they are no 
longer political theorists of a Fascist complexion, they are French and 
German romantic poets, and through them the humanist attitude from 
which he traces his own descent. This brings him to the height of his 
achievement—The Marble Cliffs, Jiinger’s finest book to date. 

The novel On the Marble Cliffs was written in 1937 and 1938, and 
appeared in September, 1939. The book is primarily a kind of poetic 
autobiography, and describes how the ‘I’ of the story and ‘ Brothér 
Otho ’ after taking part in a war which has been lost, first join a patriotic 
‘League of Mauretanians,’ and then dissatisfied, withdraw to a lonely 
settlement, ‘ Rautenklause,’ where they labour as scientists, scholars and 
philosophers. From their remote vantage they watch a man whom they 
knew in the ‘ League "—a man little thought of then, the ‘ Chief For- 
ester,’ who collects good-for-nothing characters round him, spreads a 
doctrine of lies, stealthily gains power, and finally lays waste the whole 
countryside with fire and sword. 

There is no doubt that the treatment has been studiously devised so 
that subjects might be dealt with which could not be openly described 
in Germany after 1933. But it is a mistake to value Jiinger’s Marble Cliffs 
simply as an allegory of the Nazis. 

No—nothing is gained by assessing the book purely as the confessions 
of a dissatisfied adherent who, when he had helped the Nazis to power, 
quarrelled with the party. Such a story would be fundamentally trivial. 

Jiinger, in this book, whilst showing a profounder understanding of 
National Socialism than any other writer, likewise analyses his own past 
and abjures the doctrine of the ‘inhuman ’ future ; he points out that 
the concepts of ‘ Power’ and ‘ Domination ’ as developed by the Nazis, 
have no relation to heroic idealism, or even to the creation of a far-reaching 
philosophy embracing the State, Society and Humanity. And whilst he 
questions both the Nazi doctrine and his own position in 1930, he reaches 
some conclusions on the possibility of a European development after 
Fascism. 

And here lies the importance of the book—it is the first German testi- 
mony of the existence of post-Fascist thought. Here we have the words 
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of one of those who ‘ was there,’ who followed the same line of thought, 
for whom the cutting of ties with the Nazis meant a new step forward. 

But the real meaning of Jiinger’s book is apparent in the principle it 
conveys of simultaneous action. It is set in a landscape which is at one 
and the same time the landscape of the Lake of St. Gall, of Burgundy and 
Dalmatia, and in an age which is simultaneously classical antiquity, 
tribal Germany, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the present. 
Although this may seem confused, it has a profound meaning : the quarrel 
with Fascism is a symbol for Jiinger of the drama of European history, 
and at a particular point in this drama he takes his stand. 

And if Jiinger’s Marble Cliffs conveys anything clearly, it is the recog- 
nition, that certain great ideas, traditionally European, have remained 
valid in spite of political doctrines and historical periods. The first of 
these is—faith. Jiinger makes it quite plain in his book that he has not 
become a Christian, he portrays the gulf which separates him from the 
representative of the ecclesiastical ‘ordo,’ whom he describes in the 
Marble Cliffs. But he reiterates the lesson in pictures and symbols, that 
in all desperate situations the believer survives where the faithless man 
goes under, and he emphasises that amongst the forms of belief in Western 
civilisation Christianity has an especially noble function. 

The second thought which Jiinger continuously stresses is pessimism, 
which is the inevitable accompaniment of faith, for the man of thoughtful 
and searching disposition. He who believes but recognises that man’s 
achievement is limited and frequently fruitless, and who yet does not 
despair, is ‘invulnerable.’ He is the man for whom ‘the hour of 
destruction is ever the great hour of life.’ 

This is a new victory for Humanism, for the Humanism which has 
always saved European thought, when, as so frequently, ‘ those moments 
in History recur when there is the threat of a decline into demonic 
barbarism.’ Jiinger has here found the way of escape from the dead end 
of the ‘ Worker ’ theory—it is more than an individual solution. He led 
the way for many Germans by illustrating how Germany could vanquish 
the demonic forces and win back her historic place as part of the European 
tradition. 

He illuminated this in a few weighty sentences where the key words 
are: Moderation, Spirit, Freedom and Truth : 

‘ We bound ourselves to withstand by the force of the spirit alone. For we 
knew that there be weapons stronger than those that cut and pierce. 

‘Never must alien powers proscribe law after a manner that shall blot 
truth from our sight. 

‘Here we knew in the Word the magic charm to quell the tyrant. The 
Trinity stands—Word, Freedom, and the Spirit.’ 

Thus the mind of the writer is revealed, a mind that draws its strength 
from the grandeur of the past in order to advance towards the new. And 
in this lies the significance and the greatness of the poet and philosopher, 


Ernst Jiinger. 
W. J. Mines. 
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“ESTONIA 1940-41’ 


I BEGAN to have my doubts with regard to Russia in 1939-40, when, by 
treaty, the Soviets were going to have their bases in our country. 
Soldiers of the Red Army with tanks and military lorries were pouring 
in. The Russian soldiers were poorly dressed, many had wooden-soled 
boots on. Their faces were pallid, undernourished ; one-third of them 
were marked with chicken-pox—young men, about twenty. In Estonia 
we seldom saw, even old ones, marked with chicken-pox. Many of them 
had never seen butter, and did not know what cream was. Our shops 
were overrun by them. They brought their old shoes in order to show 
that they needed a new pair. They gazed in wonder when heard that 
one could have more than one cake apiece in coffee-shops. And then 
they ate twenty. Wrist watches were getting scarce in our shops—their 
soldiers and officers were invading our shops to get them. Officers were 
allowed to bring their families with them to Estonia. The women came 
in rags with the exception of some in fur coats. Those women were in- 
vading our shops for pretty clothes. At their first military ball in Tallinn, 
their women wore nightgowns, mistaken for ball-gowns in our shop 
windows ! 

Some of them were openly wondering where our working class was, 
for, surely, all those well-dressed people must all be capitalists. Our food 
markets were thought of being put up for propaganda purposes for them. 

Before the war Estonia was providing Leningrad with milk. When 
empty milkcans were sent back to Estonia by trains, up to the Estonian 
border they beared signs upon them: ‘ Milk for poor starving Estonian 
children !’ 

Just before the war, as during the time of Independence, our country 
was making a rapid progress in all the lines of life. We had no unemploy- 
ment problem—we imported workers from Poland. 

On June 17th, 1940, more Soviet military power invaded our country. 
On June 21st a revolution was staged. I witnessed it. It took place on 
our Freedom’s Square, in our capital Tallinn. Most of the trouble-makers 
were not Estonians ; they had been imported from the Soviet border 
to serve the purpose. Some workers had come because they were forced 
to come by their few communistic leaders, threatened by Soviet guns 
and tanks. I had never seen a more meagre assembling of people on that 
square before. However, the Press, when it got under their control, 
showed pictures of people shouting from joy and throwing flowers. On 
one of those pictures I clearly recognised some of my friends, one of 
them had been dead for three years! They had used the photographs 
of our singing festivals that had been taking place in every five years ! 

Men were carrying signs, asking for work and bread. They got bread, 
but nothing but bread. They got work, and nothing but work, no rest. 
Those had beén photographed too. If we had not suspected the tragic 
end of this ‘ revolution,’ we could have seen the comical side of it. Asking 
for work in the country without unemployment problem! Asking for 
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food in the country where people had plenty of food! Our social work 
was well organised, so there were no starving people. Our minority law 
was such as to be set an example to other countries, so there was no 
dissatisfaction there. 

Our officials could do nothing. Soviet tanks were on every street 
corner, ready to suppress any counteraction. Any action of 1,000,000 
Estonians against the 180,000,000 of Soviets would have been a perfect 
suicide. 

Revolutionaries asked for a new Government, one to be on friendly 
terms with the Soviet, in their language it meant—a Government that 
would play, help to play the country into their hands, members of the 
Government as puppets in hands of their power. And what they promised 
us ? It did not look so bad after all according to the Soviet constitution. 
But none of those promises were carried out. 

Our President with his family were arrested, deported and sent to 
Siberia. His relatives received a few letters during the first year. Those 
were careful letters. In one of those he asked for soap ! 

People began disappearing at night and were never seen again. There 
was never a court procedure, people just vanished. My brother-in-law’s 
brother, a church minister, had an opportunity to look at some documents 
found in a police station after the communists were gone. This document 
described a court procedure, with signatures of witnesses, in which he had 
been condemned to death. In fact, no such procedure had been ever taken 
place. There were thousands of such documents manufactured, people 
never having the opportunity to speak for themselves. 

Aino Kallas, who visited Barnard College of Columbia University in 
1926, lost her two children during this year. Her daughter was killed 
by a Russian marksman in her friend’s garden where she was picking 
berries. She died instantly, falling at the feet of her three-year-old 
daughter. Two smal] children were left without their mother because of 
a simple joke! Her brother was asked to spy on his fellow workers in 
the bank, but he chose suicide. Their mother, our authoress, Mrs. Aino 
Kallas, is a broken human being, living in Sweden as a refugee. 

Preliminary voting for a new parliament was carried out. There was 
only one candidate in each constituency. Other candidates put up by the 
people were ‘ kidnapped.’ The one remaining was, of course, a communist 
(one per every voting district). One of the puppet ministers who had some 
trust of some of the people, hinted in his speeches that it was wiser to 
vote, for, in other case, Estonians would be compelled to find a new 
‘home ’ in Siberia. One candidate, and they called it election ! 

Private enterprises were nationalised. For every official at least five 
came in place. Production went down at a rapid rate. Land was divided 
between people who applied for it. They were provided with money to 
buy horses, cows and working implements. Most of this money was used 
up on alcohol, but land remained unsown. There had not been any 
shortage of land at the time of Independence. We had our land reform 
in the early twenties when land was taken from big landowners (and payed 
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for it) and divided among those who applied for it. Houses were even 
built on those new farms on Government money, and long-time loans could 
be had for getting started. 

At the time of communistic regime, land went into worthless hands ; 
it went to people who were interested only in ready cash put into their 
irresponsible hands. Our farms were not big ; thirty hectars was normal 
—a few were slightly over and most of them under this. Our farmer was 
not a capitalist, he worked immensely hard himself; however, he was 
labelled Kulak, because he had a couple of hired hands on the field. 
Those farm hands were so well paid that many had their own motor 
cycles that the farmer could not afford to have for himself. (Two of our 
men, after escaping from Russian prisons, had to walk 2,000 kim. through 
Siberia and Russia, and on the way they saw only two bicycles.) 

In towns demonstrations with marchings began to weary the people. 
Such demonstration was compulsory. Those who tried to ignore them 
were labelled contra-revolutionary. At the demonstrations number- 
less huge portraits of revolutionary and communistic ‘heroes’ were 
carried about that strongly reminded us of pre-revolutionary religious 
ceremonies with hundreds of ikons carried about. 

School children had to take part in those demonstrations—rain, snow 
orshine. Orders came to schools that all children, while on their marching, 
passing the tribune of communistic officials, had to turn their heads in the 
direction of the tribune and cry out hurrah ! to whatever was called out 
to them from there. I practised this at school beforehand for the sake 
of our lovely schoolmistress. Everything turned out very effective there. 
However, when results of this practice had to be carried out at the 
tribune, no head turned, not a sound was uttered. One school of boys 
demonstrated what they called a slave-walk instead : heads hanging Jow, 
their backs bent and dragging their feet slowly behind. Those were 
courageous boys, but had to pay a heavy price for their courage ; their 
leaders were discovered and disappeared for ever. 

School children fought the tyranny our country was suffering. When 
the singing of the ‘ International ’ would not go at all in the beginning, as 
if the pupils were stone deaf, they were required to spend extra time to 
learn it (as did all other people in banks, factories, and so on. When 
the pupils would not open their mouths for singing, they were threatened 
by sending their parents to prison, or worse, for making anti-communistic 
propaganda at home. Someone must have struck then on a new method 
for expressing one’s feelings through the same song, and at great speed it 
spread all over the country. The pupils were singing the song rather 
quietly all through, with the exception of a line where words ran somewhat 
like this: ‘drive the greedy dogs away’ (I don’t know the English 
version of the song). To this line they put their whole energy while 
singing it ! 

A group of boys were inspired to a certain action by a sentence that 
was used over and over again by all authorities in their speeches. The 
sentence was as follows : ‘ The warm rays of Stalin’s constitution.’ When 
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one day the boy’s gymnastic teacher came into the hall, he found a group 
of boys all naked in front of Stalin’s picture, hanging in all school buildings 
in all conceivable places side by side with their other heroes. To teacher’s 
question : ‘ What is the meaning of this ? ’ the boys answered : ‘ We are 
taking a sunbath.’ 

There was a very tragic day for our school children when they found 
one morning coming to school that workers were pulling down a monu- 
ment in front of the school house, put up in remembrance of schoolboys 
fallen in the war during 1919-20 against communistic Russia and imperi- 
alistic Germany (we. won on both sides then). Inkstands were flying 
from school windows upon the workers, and only the appearance of Red 
Army soldiers put an end to this action. Some boys were arrested, and 
never seen again. On the following day teachers from all schools were 
ordered to a meeting. I attended it. The Commissar of Education (by 
the way a very agreeable person who was a victim of his political ideas, 
and at the time did not know that he was helping to kill a courageous 
little nation) mentioned in his speech that : ‘ Nothing new could be built 
up when there was something in the way ; it was the time of changing 
order, it was a kind of an operation. Blood always flows when there are 
operations.’ 

Throughout the following day, fresh flowers were appearing on the 
foot of the place where the national monument had once been standing, 
until they began arresting pupils who brought them. Again some disap- 
peared for ever. I knew some of them personally. Their parents went 
quite out of their heads for not getting any answers to their questions 
what had happened to their children. 

I was visiting a kindergarten where a lesson was taught to children of 
five years of age. On the table there was an empty bowl. The teacher 
said : ‘ Now children, shut your eyes and pray to God to give you choco- 
late. Children followed instructions. They opened their eyes and there 
was no chocolate. Now the teacher said : ‘ Shut your eyes again and ask 
father Stalin to give you chocolate!’ So the children did and when they 
opened their eyes again there was the bowl full of chocolate that the 
teacher had placed there when children were not looking ! 

All the nation had to study the Russian constitution, and also the 
short history of communistic party (this was full of contradictions, 
even university professors could not understand it, and it was supposed 
to be a devilish clever piece of work because of that). The constitution is 
the best and most democratic in the world—on paper. The studying of 
it was compulsory. My sister asked one of the Russian war prisoners in 
1941 whether the Soviet subjects had had to study it, too. At first the 
officer did not even understand the word constitution, but after thorough 
explanation he told that they did not have to study it, constitution was 
meant for foreign propaganda. And so it was! Where was all this 
freedom they were advocating ? Freedom of Press, thought and religion ? 
One could hardly express one’s thoughts to the neighbour without being 
overheard and punished for such ‘ free action.’ Churches were taxed so 
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high that no church could afford to pay it if it were not for the people who 
attended churches more than ever before, and supported them. Children 
of ‘parsons were required fantastic sums for schooling ; it was simply 
closing school doors for them. The same method was applied to the 
children of those people who had been thrifty and diligent enough to 
live in their own little houses, not speaking, of course, about the children 
of those parents who also had a couple of apartments to Jet. They were 
all capitalists and suckers of the proletariat. And so were farmers of 
thirty or more hektars of land, although throughout the centuries they 
had been working hardest. Where was the freedom, when one could not 
change one’s position without the consent of the authorities ! According 
to our experiences at this time, freedom meant that you were free to 
choose whether to go with the communists or against them. If one chose 
the latter then penalty was death. One received the penalty not only by 
working actively against them, but, inasmuch, by not working actively for 
them. That meant: one had to cry out aloud: ‘Long live Father 
Stalin! Long live Molotov ! Long live Zdanov!’ That meant crying 
hurrah ! when our ‘ kroon’ was replaced by the ‘ rubel,’ and crying hurrah ! 
when salaries went high up in rubels and prices of products went many 
times higher up still. (This was explained as ‘ rationalising ’ of prices.) 

Teachers belonged to the Labour Union for Workers in Education and 
Art. According to Soviet standards, they were highly paid. Under 
Estonian regime the teacher could buy for his salary two fairly good suits 
a month. Under Soviet rule he had to work two months in order to get 
one. The salary looked good in numbers, but its buying power was 
unthinkably low. A skilled worker in a factory (shoe manufacturing) 
could earn twice the teacher’s money before, and now he received only 
half the teacher’s salary. However, if the authorities told that life was 
freer, sunnier now, everybody simply had to believe that. He who 
expreesed his doubts was contra-revolutionary, and the fate of those was 
clear. The only thing that was cheap, cheaper than ever before, was 
alcohol, and this could be had at even every newstand. That is one of 
the reasons why good-for-nothing drunkards stood so eagerly and loyally 
for the new regime, why they unfailingly attended mass demonstrations 
and cried at full breath : ‘ Hurrah! for Comrade Stalin ! ’ 

Not a mildest form of criticism could be passed at the hearing of 
communists. At a military meeting a simple soldier from the country 
uttered his words: ‘ There is a saying in Estonian that one should not 
fill the old well before the new one is ready!’ On his way home the 
soldier disappeared tracelessly. 

However, aj] persons who were considered as doubtful characters 
before, were faithful, efficient workers now. And the Soviet had plenty 
of use of them : spies were in great demand. People developed a habit of 
looking around before they began to talk to each other, in whisper. 
Even that was not safe, for whispering was considered extremely suspi- 
cious, and if you were not careful enough, you might have landed in 
N.K.V.D., the Soviet Police. There was never a court procedure. 
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In all other organisations inefficiency was blooming. Our hospital 
nurses had more knowledge and training than their twenty-two year old 
medical doctors who had come all the long way to instruct our doctors, 
the ‘ inefficient products of capitalistic system.’ 

A new aristocracy has sprung up since the revolution, the aristocracy 
of party members, well fed, well clad, their women folk in expensive fur 
coats (so thoroughly condemned on women of aristocracy in Tzarist 
time). The poor workers at large in factories and on the land still have 
to go about in rags. 

For propaganda purposes, and only for that, a few workers each year 
get their summer vacation at a few summer resorts for workers. It’s like 
a drop in the ocean with their 180,000,000 of people. There are a few 
monumental constructions which have brought the world of engineers to 
admire the progress in this communistic country? Has the world 
ever stopped to think to how much it amounts in the country of 
immense area, of millions of labour, of unimaginable amount of natural 
resources ? If we could only get the figures, we could compare their pro- 
gress with the progress of little agricultura] Estonia, with very poor farm- 
ing land, few mines, nothing to mention about, and only a million of 
people. I believe I am not exaggerating when I say that our progress in 
all lines during twenty-three years of independence has been hundreds of 
times greater, although we had to begin the rebuilding of the country 
with literally nothing, having just fought two wars with two great Powers. 
The comparison could be done on both cultural and industrial lines, 
although we have not built up a Don bassein. 

Many had written : ‘ Long live Estonia ! ’ or ‘ Long live our President !’ 
or ‘ Down with modern slave-drivers!’ Those were all counted as pro 
votes! Theelection usually took place in school houses, and she happened 
to be unsuspectedly in the next room to the election office. That is how 
they got 99 per cent. voting for communistic regime. Some could not 
make themselves go to this fake election, in those cases cars were sent 
for them. I happened to be one of them—it was too dangerous for life 
not to go. 

The most tragical night of that year was the night of June 13th, 1941. 
Twelve thousand of 1,000,000 people were kidnapped. They were forcibly 
dragged out of their beds and homes ; three to twenty minutes were given 
to those people to leave their homes for ever. A colleague of mine had to 
take the journey to Siberia in bedroom slippers and a bathrobe! Her 
only guilt was that she happened to be married to a man who had formerly 
belonged to the Estonian Police. Usually the Red Army surrounded the 
house to avoid escaping, and a Red soldier, a member of the party, and 
one belonging to Red Police, did the work inside. Some members 
of the police could not stand the tragedy ; they wept together with their 
victims. Those people were put into lorries and then driven into cattle 
wagons ; fifty to sixty into one, no room or provision for sitting, and, 
of course, not for sleeping. Windows were barred and doors closed, 
armed soldiers standing on guard. Fathers were separated from their - 
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families, often children from their mothers. I walked the street next 
day, and met everywhere people with tear-stained faces. Fathers, 
mothers, sons, daughters, friends, acquaintances—everybody had some- 
one to mourn after. My brother-in-law (my sister escaped kidnapping, 
although she was on the list) threw two letters out of the car window 
within the boundaries of Estonia. After crossing the border she has 
not heard of him a word, not even rumours. He wrote in those letters 
that there were no provisions for food, nor water, nor W.C. It was 
intensely hot. They were forced to sign a paper on the train to show 
that they had consented to leave Estonia in order to find a new, happier 
and richer life in the Soviet Union ! 

I saw one such train passing a railway station. White hands were 
waving good-bye through barred windows, and people were singing our 
national hymn. Some were crying: ‘ For God’s sake give us some water 
to drink!’ People on the platform were quietly sobbing. It took those 
trains up to ten days to cover the 250 klm. to the Russian border. How 
long they had to travel to get to their destination no one knows where ? 
After a couple of days of their ‘ travel,’ masses of farmers began meeting 
those trains to provide the unhappy ones with food and drinks. In many 
cases they were not allowed to pass over the food. Babies were born 
prematurely on trains, with no assistance of a doctor. Many children 
and grown-ups died out of hunger and thirst, and illness, for also the sick 
had been dragged out of their beds. This all happened at the time when 
there was still peace in our country ! 

Where were they all going to? A few relatives received letters from 
women, but none from men. Those written in formerly agreed code 
justified our fears. Slavery in mines, forests, farms of Siberia. People 
were dying in masses. 

The beginning of war was followed by mobilisation of our men. 
Many hid themselves in woods. But a good many had no way of escape. 
The mobilisation meant slavery to our men. I had an opportunity to 
talk to one of the very few who escaped after a year in Russia, a camp for 
our mobilised men. It was a forestry camp. During eight months of this 
forestry work two-thirds of the mobilised had died of cold and hunger. 

Men who had escaped the mobilisation and were caught, were shot. 
Several mass graves were found after departure of communists. Some 
had climbed out of their graves, for their killers did not care to make sure 
whether the victim had really died. They had just spread a little sand 
over the grave. 

I hope that all this I have written above will help you to understand 
the panic flight from the Red Army in September, 1944, in Estonia. 
About 25,000 came to Sweden and 30,000 escaped to Germany. Having 
suffered both, the Soviet and the Nazist occupations, in succession, people 
who had no opportunities to come to Sweden, chose Germany. The 
people at large have never had any sympathy towards Nazism, as 
for almost 700 years the Germans as landowners in our country have 
displayed their character at its worst, for Estonians were their slaves. 
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The same character has been expressing itself in Nazism. In time of 
escape, last year, our people preferred western tyranny to the eastern one. 
If there ever had been possibilities, not a single Estonian, the real one, 
would have remained there. Medical doctors, nurses, lawyers, teachers, 
university professors, scientists, engineers, actors, artists, writers, farmers, 
fishermen, clerks, tailors, shoemakers, hairdressers, all came. The 
refugees consist, rather over than under, 80 per cent. of the working class. 

After passing minefields safely, the Nazi patrols sent some scares 
from the air, we arrived at the Swedish harbour and were deeply moved. 
Analysing this feeling I came to conclusion that it was not brought about 
by happiness that we were safe, but rather by the fact that after so many 
years of daily cannon fire, of hiding, of suffering from horrors of tyrannies, 
we were met with extreme friendliness. We were fed and clad, as if we 
had money to pay for it, just like the inhabitants of the country—all this 
was a symbol of humanity. Humanity still existed, we had been having 
doubts in that, and it existed in a democratic country. For four years 
we had been living under regimes which had condemned humanity. 

Everyone of us has had a letter from officials here, advising us to go 
back home, where the Soviet officials have promised us work and land. 
We know what this land means—it is not more than 7 feet long and 3 feet 
wide. This piece of land could be had everywhere, although everyone 
likes to have its last resting place in the soil of one’s home. But we are 
dreading the torture that precedes this resting, we are dreading more 
separation of families, wives from husbands, children from mothers. We 
know what work means there, in vast areas of Siberian forests, or mines. 
Soviet authorities have never kept one word of their promises, and it is 
foolish to believe them now, more than ever. 

We are very thankful to Swedish authorities that they have included 
in the letter that we are not forced to go home. Anyone with sound 
instinct of self-preservation will not go back, and it seems that we all 
have that. 

Everybody who is well enough to work has found work here, and 
many in their own line. The sick, old and little ones, get governmental 
help. We have a feeling that it seems rather impossible to find better 
refuge than here in Sweden. 

But. we are worried still. Worried about our home. We have the 
impression that if the Western Allies will require free election in occupied 
countries, it will be too late. Preparations for this election are going on 
in Baltic States. Little Estonia is getting Russianised. There are already 
towns where per every Estonian one meets ten Russians. Those are the 
towns where before the war was the minority of 1 per cent. of Russians. 
As we have heard, those new inhabitants are changing their names, 
adopting Estonian ones in a great hurry. The Soviet press has advocated 
that the Nazis have killed or deported 300,000 of Estonians. We refugees 
know it better. About 60,000 civilians escaped Asiatic tyranny. About 
30,000 mobilised by Germans are in Germany now. During the time of 
three years’ occupation they killed about 5,000 (this figure might even be 
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exaggerated ; during one year of communistic occupation we lost 60,000). 
If there are now missing more than 200,000, we know what plans the 
Soviets have with them. If there ever is going to be a free election under 
the Western Allied control, there will not be any Estonian subjects to ~ 
put their wish through, although they will have Estonian names. We 
know ! 

Those Estonian men who allowed themselves to be mobilised by 
Germany, and did not go into hiding, as some did, were those, hoping” 
history to repeat itself. In 1919-20 we were fighting against Russia, 
and Germany won. With this mobilisation they were hoping to get 
armed, and in the right moment to fight both enemies. Military authori- 
ties knew that we were against them, so they provided our soldiers with 
out-of-date guns and used our men as cannon fodder against the Red > 
Army. 

An Eston1an Woman. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Eprror or The Nineteenth Century and After 


Sim,—I should like to remind Brigadier McLeod that I only entered this 
discussion to refute the assumption that modern climatic trends are all in the 
direction which the Draysonites desire, and it seems to me that he is shifting 
his ground somewhat. Since Drayson’s time the sciences of glacial geology and 
palzo-climatology have made considerable advances ; and it would surely be 


well for those who support. Drayson to endeavour to relate his speculative % 


inferences concerning the climates of past ages to the independent framework — 
provided by the Cambrian Permo-Carboniferous and Pleistocene Ice Ages with” 
their respective inter-glacial periods. 

L. C. W. Bonacrya. 








